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- FAMILIAR “TALKS. 


We are indebted to Mr. O. F. Fuller 
of Blackstone, for samples of his new 
seedling strawberry, the Glenwood, which 
he writes is a remarkably good berry for a 
late crop, being nearly as productive as 
the Cresent, and a far better fruit. 

Owing to absence from home at the 
time of their arrival, we could not judge 
of the quality as ifthey had been received 
in perfect condition. 


Several of the New ENGLAND FaRMER 
weather reporters speak of potatoes this 
year as uneven, with many vacant hills, or 
hills with small, unthrifty vines, and in our 
strolls among the farms in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, we have noticed the same condi- 
tion. ‘This is chiefly due, doubtless, to the 
peculiar character of the season. In April, 
the potato planting month in southern 
New England, the weather was cold and 
wet, so that little farm work could be done, 
consequently the seed potatoes quite gen- 
erally remained in the cellars, which, how- 
ever, are not usually cold enough during 
that month to prevent the growth of 
sprouts. Consequently, seed or planting 
potatoes exhausted themselves in produc- 
ing growth which must be destroyed by 
the later handling of planting time. The 
month of May was as remarkably dry as 
April had been remarkably wet; scarcely 
rain enough falling during the month to 
lay the dust, which grew deeper and drier 
generally till into June. 

Farmers who planted whole seed this 
year, have had few missed hills, as there 
is moisture enough ina potato to cause 
considerable growth whether it is planted 
in dry soil or left exposed to theair. The 
greatest loss has been with cut seed planted 
on dry, and rather unfertile land. With 
other conditions all favorable, we do not 
object to cutting potatoes for seed, indeed, 
it has been our usual practice in years 
past, to select good sized tubers and cut 
to about two eyes, but we have aimed to 
have the land rich and moist enough to 
ensure immediate and continuous vigorous 
growth from planting to harvest. 

Late varieties will bear fine cutting bet- 
ter than will early varieties which must 
make what growth they do make in‘a short 
period. Late varieties this year are look- 
ing much less uneven now than do the 
early varieties, for the former have had 
time to extend their roots well through 
the soil before beginning to form the new 
crop. An early variety dwarfed in its 
growth the first two or three weeks, must 
yield a small crop ofsmall tubers. Though 
potatoes will bear ill treatment better than 
will many other crops, we should, and 
must make the conditions all favorable if 
we would ensure a full yield. Whole seed 
of good size, is especially desirable if the 
soil at planting time is dry or unfertile. 
Cut seed, especially of early varieties, 
must have reasonably moist fertile soil, or 
the growth will be dwarfed, and dwarfed 
vines are far more subject to injury by the 
beetles than large vines that grow rapidly. 

We once nearly lost a crop of potatoes 
by cutting the seed and planting it. in ex- 
cessively dry weather upon stable manure 
put in the hill and left exposed long 
enough before covering to become quite 
dry. The dry manure and the dry earth 
used for covering it appeared to have 
drawn all the moisture out of the cut seed. 
At another time a lot of cut potatoes were 
dropped and then left several hours in the 
hot sunshine before covering. The seed 
shriveled and the dry soil drawn over it 
could yield little or no moisture, so there 
was no growth till after a soaking rain 
storm. As competition increases it be- 
comes more necessary to observe all the 
conditions needed to ensure full and profit- 
ble crops. Good sound tubers not ex- 
hausted by growth of spouts in the cellar, 
is one of the first essentials to success. 
We are growing more and more in favor 
of late grown [potatoes for planting and 








now plant a lot late specially to grow seed 
for the next year. These will keep late in 
spring without sprouting. The superior 
value of Aroostook seed we believe is 
largely due to their comparative greenness 
at harvest time. A. W.C. 








RURAL HINTS AND POINTS. 


LEAN VS. FAT PIGS. 
Col. F. D. Curtis dislikes a too fat pig. Fat, 
he observes, will cover a multitude of defects in 
a pig, but leanness is an extreme much more 
desirable. Some people may not agree with the 
colonel, preferring a happy medium, or to have 
extremes meet—say, astreak of fat and a streak 
of lean. 
CELERY FOR DUCKS. 


The celebrated canvas back ducks of Chesa- 
peake derive their peculiar and delicate flavor 
from the wild celery on which they feed. A 
shrewd farmer has turned this fact to account, 
and for two weeks before killing his ducks, he 
coops them and feeds them upon the tops and 
roots of garden celery. 

THE BARK LOUSE. 


This pest, whose ravages Lave heretofore been 
largely confined to the eastern States, is said to 
be increasing its depredations in the west. It 
was first introduced into this country from Eu- 
rope. Lady beetles are its greatest foe. A 
mixture of soft soap and carbolic acid has been 
recommended as a remedy or preventative. 

FOR GRAPE ROT. 


A Missouri fruit grower has found bagging a 
perfect preventive of grape rot if applied before 
the spores causing the rot had found a lodge- 
ment on the young berries. He thinks it is a 
safe rule for all grapes to be bagged by the 
time the Concord attains a size of, say one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, and as much 
sooner as possible. 

WEED THE LAWNS. 


In lawns that have been raised from grass 
seed sown the past year many weeds will ap- 
pear, says a writer in the Gardener’s Monthly. 
The perennial ones should be weeded out by 
hand, and the holes where roots were removed 
filled with a bit of earth which the creeping 
grasses will soon cover. A good, well-kept 
lawn is a great adornment to one’s home, 
whether in country, suburb or town. 

SHEEP-KILLING DOGS “MUST GO.” 


When dogs run down sheep, causing them to 
be overheated, they should be killed as soon as 
they get thoroughly cooled says a contempora- 
ry. Which, the dogs or the sheep? Let’s not 
wait until the dogs get cooled, but kill them at 
once, “right away, quick.” Indeed, all known 
to be vicious sheep-killers should receive their 
quietus on sight before they van again run 
down, overheat or slaughter anybody’s sheep. 

WILD MUSTARD. 


This plant is a great nuisance on many farms, 
and should be expunged as speedily as possible. 
According to the Husbandman, if it is estab- 
lished in any field used for grain raising, it will! 
stay there unless the most thorough measures 
be employed for its eradication. The most suc- 
cessful, as well as the cheapest methods for its 
quietus are summer fallowing and hand-pull- 
ing—probably both are necessary to do the 
work effectually. 

RETAIN THE STRAW. 


Farmers are warned by Dr. Hanamann 
against the practice of removing straw from the 
land as it tends to impoverish the soil. Not 
only are potash, lime, phosphoric acid, etc., 
taken away, but also a considerable amount of 
organic matter, whereby the moisture is too 
much reduced. The Doctor truly adds that 
care must be observed in restoring to the soil 
what it has been deprived of, or sterility will 
be the ultimate result. 

KEEP TOOLS IN ORDER. 


At this season all farm tools and machinery 
should be kept in order for use. Labor would 
be far cheaper if tools were sharper and always 
ready for operation. “When the axe is dull 
there must be put forth more strength,” said 
Solomon. Butin the same connection he add- 
ed, ‘‘Wisdom is profitable to direct,” thus plain- 
ly hinting that a man who had any sense 
wouldn’t be caught using a dull axe. Aye, 
wisely keep your tools in order. 


PLATFJIRM SCALES. 


Every farmer should have proper and conve- 
nient weighing apparatus. Addressing an Iowa 
agricultural association, Mr. Thos. McFarland 
sensibly remarked that to most farmers a good 
set of platform scales would prove a real 
“eye opener” if applied to the many uses of 
which they are capable. With these used to 
weigh his incoming crops and monthly gains 
in beef, pork, etc., there would be more intelli- 
gent knowledge of the profits of his business. 


PROTECT USEFUL BIRDS. 


“Let it be remembered that without bids 
successful agriculture would be impossible,” 
said Baron Yon Techudi, the eminent Swiss 
naturalist. They will annihilate in a few 
months, a greater number of destructive insects 
than human hands can accomplish in the same 
number of years. Among the most useful 
birds for this purpose may be classed the swal- 
low, the wren, the robin redbreast, finch, blue- 
bird, and several others that are at home in 
most parts of the couniry. 

THE CORN CROP. 


As has been well said, and it can not be too 
often repeated at this season, corn needs the 
greatest support when it is earing and filling 
out the ears for the crop. If at such time the 
sustenance is cut short, the crop fails to fulfil 
the expectations of the farmer. It is folly to 
plant corn on ground too poor to produce a fair 
crop, and if such ground can be so manured as 
to produce a good crop ata fair profit, and re- 
tain or improve the fertility of the soil, then the 
farmer has reason to be encouraged by such 
application. 

GET GOOD FOWLS. 


An experienced poultry raiser wisely ad- 
vises farmers’ wives to bestow greater care in 
choosing the best breed of fowls, remembering 
that a poor laying hen costs as much to feed as 
a good one. Let them reject all the hens which 
do not lay a good number of eggs, or those 
which are difficult to fatten, or whose flesh is 
of middling quality. Let them breed only 
choice fowls and the product will be greatly in- 
creased. Were poultry keepers generally to 
carefully act upon this advice they would be 
richly rewarded therefor. 





EXPERIMENTS IN POTATO CUL- 


TURE. 


EDMUND HERSEY OF HINGHAM. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HELP TO AGRICULTURE. 
With what delight would we gaze upon what 
we felt sure was a true picture of a field of corn 
as cultivated by the Indians or the Pilgrims; 


and how interested we would be in looking at 
photographs of the cows milked by our great- 
grandmothers, or of the hogs fed by their sons; 
and how much more fully we would realize the 
progress we have made, could we have for ex- 
amination true pictures of the grain fields, the 
gardens, the different animals, fruits and vege- 
tables of a hundred years ago! We have the 
means by which nearly every step of progress 
and every mistake in agriculture can be easily 
and correctly recorded, and if we neglect to do 
it, we shall neglect a duty we owe to posterity. 
Let us make some effort to have a small! por- 
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tion of the money which our government spends 
so liberally used for making picture records of 
carefully tried experiments, made at our ex- 
periment stations, and thus begin the work of 
preserving in true forms, for the use of pos- 


terity, as well as our own instruction, whatever , 


may be of value or of interest. 

The land upon which the experiments I am 
about to bring to your notice were tried wasa 
light, sandy loam. It bad been planted sey- 
eral years with hoed crops of various kinds, 
and had been well manured, so the soil might 
be said to be in fair condition. Early in May 


the land was ploughed about seven inches deep ; 
no manure was spread broadcast, because it 
was thought the test would not be as correct as 
it would be to measure out an exact amount of 
fertilizer and apply it to each hill. The fertil- 
izer used was made of ground bone and sul- 
phuric acid, with enough well decomposed leaf- 
mould mixed with the bone and acid while hot, 
so that one quart could be applied to each hill 
at a cost of one-half cent, or twenty dollars an 
acre. The fertilizer was well mixed with the 
soil over a space eighteen inches in diameter. 


No. 1. 


The first experiment shows the results of a test 
of the value of 

SMALL WHOLE POTATOES AS COMPARED WITH 

LARGE CUT ONES, 

the small potatoes being about one inch in 
diameter, and the pieces were cut from pota- 
toes weighing about one-half a pound each, and 
cut of a size to weigh exactly the same as the 
whole small potatoes, each whole potato and 
each piece having the eyes reduced to two be- 
fore planting. May 19 the seed was planted. 
The first view, Fig. 1, was taken June 28, and 


shows the plants when well up. No. 1, from 
the small whole seed, shows the largest. July 
21 another field view was taken; Fig. 2. No. 
1 is still in advance of No.2. This has always 
been the case every year of the seven vears 
which this experiment has been under trial, the 
whole seed being from a week to ten days earlier 
than the cut seed. The potatoes in each hill 
were dug, assorted, and weighed and photo- 
graphed. Fig. 3 shows the potatoes dug from 
each hill, No. 1 from the small potatoes, and 
No. 2 from the large cut potatoes. The result 

















so seriously affected. The weight of No.1 was, 
of large potatoes, 5 pounds 14 ounces; small, 2 
pounds; total, 7 pounds 14 ounces. No. 2 pro- 
duced, of large potatoes, 7 pounds; small, 1 
pound 2 ounces; total, 8 pounds 2 ounces. For 
the seven years, No. 1 produced 205} pounds of 
large and 62 pounds of small putatoes. The 
same number of hills of No. 2, the cut seed, 
produced in the same time 1928 pounds of large 


and 71% of small potatoes,—the small whole 
seed producing 13 pounds more of large pota- 
toes and 93 pounds less small ones than No. 2, 
the seed cut from large potatoes. The next ex- 
periment is to show the results from 
THE DIFFERENT ENDS OF THE POTATO, 

No. 3 being the seed end and No. 4 the stem 
end. Fig. 4 shows the plants as they were 
June 28. Fig. 5 is field view taken July 21. 
These views all show that the seed end pro- 
duced plants that kept in advance of those that 
came from the stem end. Every year during 
the six years which this experiment has been 
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A No. 2. 

under trial, the plants from the seed end have 
started in advance of those that came from the 
stem end. 

Fig. 6 shows the result of this experiment. 
No. 3, seed end, produced, of large potatoes, 4 
pounds § ounces, and 1 pound 10 ounces of 
small; total, 6 pounds 2 ounces. No. 4, stem 
end, produced, of large potatoes, 4 pounds 4 
ounces, and of small, 1 pound 2 ounces; total, 
5 pounds 6 ounces. For six years the ten hills 
of each number produced, No. 3, seed end, 1664 
pounds of large potatoes and 474 of small; 
total, 213§ pounds. No.4, the stem end, pro- 


duced 141? pounds of large potatoes and 47} of 
small; total, 1884 pounds,—the seed end pro- 
ducing 25 pounds more large potatoes than the 
stem end, add about the same quantity of small 
potatoes. The next experiment is to show the 
difference between 
LARGE AND SMALL POTATOES FOR SEED. 

The result is not satisfactory, and I can not 

help thinking that if the experiment be contin- 


’ ued seven years, most of the yearly results will 


be different; but I give you the result of this 
single experiment, with the caution not to draw 


Fig. 4. 


any conclusions to be used, until more trials of 
the same experiment have been made. 

A 1 is a large potato weighing about one-half 
a pound. A 2 is a small potato about one inch 
in diameter. The small potato was cut in the 
centre, and each half reduced to two eyes; then 
two pieces were cut from the large potato, of 
exactly the same weight of the pieces from the 
small potato, and all but two eyes in each piece 
destroyed; the pieces from the large and smal 
potatoes were planted in hills side by side. 
The field view taken June 28, Fig. 7, shows that 
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No. 2. 


the seed from the small potatoes started first, 
A 2; and the second view, Fig. 8, when 
the plants were full-grown, shows a larger 
growth. Fig. 9 shows the result. It will be 
seen that A 2, from the small potato, has a 
large number of quite small potatoes at the 
top of the view. These were a late growth, and 
were on the stalks very near and some about 
the surface of the ground; but aside from these 
there is a much larger number of good potatoes 
than in A 1, which come from the seed of the 
large potatoes, there being only four in Al 














this year does not exactly compare with the six 
preceding years, owing probably to the fact 
that when No.1 was making the most rapid 
growth of tubers the weather for several days 
was excessively Lot and dry, but changed be- 
fore No. 2 had reached a stage of growth to be 


large enough for eating, while in A 2 there are 
nine. A 1 produced 14 ounces of large and 1 
pound 6 ounces of smal] potatoes; and A 2 pro- 
duced 1 pound 2 ounces of large and 2 pounds 
4 ounces of small potatoes. The small quantity 
from these two hills was undoubtedly owing to 





the small amount of seed used. This experi- 
ment would seem to show that small potatoes, 
even when cut, are better than large potatoes, 
but it must be remembered that this is buta 
single experiment which is of but little value. 
Another year the result may be quite different. 
It is proposed to continue this experiment at 
least five years before conclusions are drawn. 
This year, July 16th, the growth of the tops of 
A lis very nearly equal to A 2, and therefore 


the supposition is that the yield will be the 
same or nearly so. The next experiment was 
made to show the advantage of 
COVERING A CUT POTATO WITH PLASTER. 

B 1 was covered with plaster immediately after 
being cut, B 2 was left uncovered, and both 
were planted ina few hours after being cut. 
Fig. 10 shows that the covered potato started 
first, and Fig. 11 shows that the uncovered po- 


tato did not make so stronga growth as the H 2 was caused by the salt. 
covered. The result as shown in Fig. 12 is not | 
so much in favor of the covered seed. While | 


the total yield was larger, the weight of good 
eating potatoes was less. This was, no doubt, 
owing to the hot, dry weather which came just 


in time to check them when making the most 
rapid growth; while B 2, not being quite as 
early, was notinjured. B 1, the covered seed, 
produced 2 pounds 10 ounces of large and 2 
pounds 12 ounces of small potatoes; total, 5% 
pounds. B 2, the uncovered seed, produced 2 
pounds 14 ounces of large and 1 pound 14 
ounces of small potatoes; total, 44 pounds. 
The next experiment was to test the difference 
between 
LIGHT AND HEAVY SEEDING, 


or single eyes and whole potatoes. Two pota- 
toes, each weighing about one-half a pound 








each was very near alike and the potatoes, 
though a very small crop, were very near alike, 
Fig. 20; and all the potatoes in both hills were 
entirely free from scab. This experiment has 
been under trial three years with the same re- 
sults. I am not convinced that it is good policy 
| to plant scabby potatoes. I should rather have 
a trial of three years more with the same re- 
sults, and also should prefer to have others try 
it before settling down to any definite conclu 





Fig, 7. 


sions. 

The next set of views, shows the result of an 
experiment to test the value of salt to prevent 
scab. It having been said that salt will pre- 
vent scab, I decided to commence a series of 
experiments to ascertain if it be true. This 
experiment, like the third, has not been tried 
before, and therefore no one should draw the 
conclusion that the difference between H 1 and 
The same experi- 
ment is being tried this year, and July 16th the 
unsalted look the best. It takes so small a 
change in conditions to make one-half the dif- 
ference in the yield of a hill of potatoes, that it 
is only by persistent efforts, covering many 





seasons, that we can establish anything of 
any great value. H 1 and H 2 are potatoes 
badly affected with the scab. These were 
cut as near in the centre as possible, and one- 
half of each put in one hill end the other half 
in the next hill. The hill marked H 1 hada 
small handful of coarse salt mixed with the fer- 
tilizer and the soil directly around the hill. 
H 2 had no salt in the hill. Fig. 21 taken June 
28, shows that the plants in the hill salted 
started first, and Fig. 22 taken July 21, shows 
that the plants kept in advance of those not 





salted; and the potatoes when dug, Fig. 2 





were selected, and from each, oae of the iantae- 


| show H 1 to be much better than H 2, H 1 pro- 


| 


est eyes were cut out with a small piece of po- | ducing 4 pounds 10 ounces of large and 14 
tato attached. The two eyes were planted in ounces of small potatoes,—total, 54 pounds; H 


one bill, and the two whole potatoes, less one 
eye each, were planted in the next. 
shows how much quicker the whole potatoes 
started up a luxuriant top than the single eyes. 


In the numerous trials which have been made 


in years past, this has always been the result,— | 
the whole potatoes outstripping the single eyes | 


Fig. 13 | 


2 produced 3 pounds of large and 6 ounces of 
small potatoes,—total, 3 pounds 6 ounces. I 
give you this, not because I believe that salt 
will always produce such good results, for I do 
not; but I give it to show the importance of 
more than one trial before conclusions are 
drawn. This experiment will be continued 


by more than one-half. Fig. 14, showing the | No scab was seen in the hill salted or in the 


plants at full growth, gives unmistakable evi 


dence that a tuber has the power to feed the | 


| hill not salted. 


In conclusion, I would say, years of close 


Fig. 10. 


young plant, and force it to a degree that is far 
beyond wiuat the plant food in the common soil 
can do. Fig. 15 shows the result, which is very 
much in favor of the whole seed. E 1, the 
single eyes, produced 2} pounds of large, and 
10 ounces of small potatoes; total, 2} pounds. 
E 2, the whole potatoes, produced 8 pounds 6 
ounces of large and 1 pound 10 cunces of small 
potatoes; total, 10 pounds, the product from 
the whole potatoes being more than three times 
that from single eyes. The seed for this ex- 
periment was the variety called the White Star. 
The same experiment was repeated with seed 
of the early Plymouth County, which is the 


variety used for all of the other experiments 
tried. This experiment, Figs. 16, 17, 18, shows 


very nearly the same results as the one just | 


given. F 1, the single eyes, produced 1 pound 


14 ounces of large and 6 ounces of small pota- 
F 2 produced 4 pounds, | 
pounds, 4 ounces of | 
6% pounds, or a trifle | 


toes; total, 2} pounds. 
10 ounces of large, and 2 
small potatoes; total, 
over three times more than the single eyes pro- 
duced. The next experiment was tried to show 
the difference, if any, between 
SEED THAT IS SCABBY, 
and seed free from scab. G1isa very scabby 


observation and careful experiments lead me to 
the following conclusions: Ist, Whole potatoes 
will produce a crop from a week to ten days 
earlier than cut potatoes. 2d, Smali whole 
potatoes will produce for many years in suc- 
cession just as good if not better results than 
large potatoes cut the size of the small whole 
ones. 3d, The seed end of a potato is better to 
plant than the stem end, because the plants 
start with more vigor, and produce larger and 
more potatoes. 4th, A large piece of a potato 





is better to plant in ordinary soil, and will pro- 
duce a much better crop than very small pieces 
| or single eyes. 5th, Potatoes with sprouts'long 


enough to break off in planting are not as good 
| as potatoes with the eyes started just enough to 
| show their good condition. 6th, The form of a 
potato can not, as a rule, be changed by the se- 
lection for planting any particular form. 7th, 
Two distinct varieties will not mix by planting 
in the same hill. 8th, The potato scab is a 
blemish that the more we investigate the less 
we appear to know about it. 


POTATO CULTURE. 
| W. M. Moore, Palmyra, N. Y., who has found 
potato culture, persis:ently adhered to for ten or 








Bl. 
potato, and G 2 perfecily free from scab. For 
some reason these potatoes did pot appear above 
ground in time to be photographed June 25, 
and so no view was taken until July 21, Fig. 
19, when, as you wili observe, the growth of 


Fig. 12. 
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B 2. 

twelve years, very profitable, says the land 
must be adapted to the requirements of the 
| potato. A sandy soil is best. A clay soil will 
not answer, neither will muck. Then there 
should be thorough preparation of the soil. 
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“Well begun is half done.” He plants in rows, 
three feet apart with hills ten to fifteen inches 
apart in the row. As soon as the young pota- 
toes can be seen in the row, cultivate as close as 
possible; even if every potato in the row is 
covered up it doesn’t make any difference. In 
three days they will be up again all right. He 
would cultivate again soon going over them 
twice a week. He thus keeps ahead of the 
weeds, and little or no hand-hoeing is required. 


As soon as the formation of tubers begins he 
does not cultivate close to the row but uses a 
large shovel plow. Whether to hill or not was 
a doubtful question. He can cultivate and 
market a crop of potatoes as cheaply as a crop 
of corn. For seed potatoes he uses an interme- 
diate size—the best of those left after sorting 
out tbe saleable sizes, being careful to select 
such as were well formed and well matured, 
and as large asa hen’s egg or larger. These 
would cut once in two lengthwise. He relies on 
barnyard manure for fertilizers; draws it out 
in the spring, plows it under, using land that 


has had a crop of corn on it the year before. 
The bugs must be fought at least twice in the 
season, and often several times with the 
machine he has invented, and now uses, a man 
or boy who is able tc manage the team and lever, 
can go over ten to fifteen acres per day. He 
had not experimented with many varieties— 
preferred Beauty of Hebron and Burbank’s 
Seedling to any other he had tried. He pre- 
ferred tolerably early planting. 


BLIGHT AND ROT. 


[The following circular on the treatment of 
the potato and tomato for blight and rot has 




















and where one has a considerable area to cover 
it would be economy to procure a spraying 
pump; the essential features of a good machine 
are ease and rapidity of application, with econ- 
omy of material. 

Follow the same general! directions in making 
the applications as are given under No. 1. 


POWDERS. 
(3) Sulphatine, (the Esteve process)—Mix 


E 2. 


two pounds of anhydrous sulphate of copper 
with 20 pounds of flowers of sulphur and 10 
pounds of air-slaked lime. 

(4) Blight Powder—Mix 3 pounds of anby- 
drous sulphate of copper with 97 pounds of 
flowers of sulphur. 

This amount will be sufficient for one appli- 
cation to five acres of potato-plants. 

Powders possess the advantage over the liq- 
uid remedies of requiring less labor in transpor- 
tation, and of being more easy of application, 
consequently they will be preferred to the liq- 
uids, should they prove equally efficacious. 
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For applying the powders, which ought to be 
done when there is no wind, and when the 
leayes are wet with dew or rain, the primitive 
arrangement, made of tin and constructed like a 
large pepper-box, or rather like an inverted 
funnel with fine wire gauze fastened over the 
lower end, and which when filled with the 
powder is held over the plants and shaken, is 
efficient, and at the same time simple and inex- 
pensive. Only enough of the powders, espec- 
ially of the sulphatine, should be applied to be 
simply visible upon the leaves, as heavy doses 
may burn them. 

Owing to the continual motion of the leaves 
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been prepared by the chief of the section of 
vegetable pathology of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture :] 

The published evidence of experiments made 
in France, in 1886, in the treatment of potatoes 
and tomatoes for blight and rot with the Bor- 
deux mixture, renders it highly probable that 
by the application of preparations containing 
sulphate of copper we will be able to prevent, 
or at least to greatly diminish the ravages of 
one of the worst enemies of the American 
farmer. 

LIQUIDS. 

(1) Eau Celeste, Blue water (the Audoynaud 

process)—Dissolve one pound of sulphate of 


copper in three or four gallons of warm water; 
when completely dissolved and the water has 
cooled, add 14 pints of commercial liquid amo- 
nia, then dilute to 22 gallons. The concentrated 
liquid should be kept in a keg or some wooden 
vessel, and diluted when required for use. 
Apply in clear weather with a suitable force 
pump having a fine spraying nozzle, which 
will spray the plants thoroughly, but not 
drench them. Make the first application when 
the plants are in bloom, the second a week or 
ten days later, and, if the weather be such as 
will favor the development of rot, a third and 


perhaps a fourth application should follow 
within about the same intervals. 

(2) Copper Mixture of Gironde, Bordeaux 
Mixture—Dissolve four pounds of sulphate of 
copper in 16 gallons of water; in another ves- 
sel slake four pounds of lime in six gallons of 
water. When the latter mixture has cooled, it 
is slowly poured into the copper solution, care 
being taken to mix the fluids thoroughly by 
constant stirring. It is well to have this com- 
pound prepared some days before it is required 
for use. (The sulphate of copper ought to be 
purchased in a powdered state, as it dissolves 
with difficulty in the ordinary crystaline form.) 











of potato and tomato plants, by which both 
surfaces are liable to receive the spores of the 
fungus, the applications ought to cover both 
sides; this can best be accomplished by the use 
of a bellows with an extension nozzle, enabling 
the operator to direct the blast. 

The degree of success attending the use of these 
compounds will depend more or less, (1) upon 
their careful preparation, (2) the time of applica- 
tion, (3) the more or less intelligent manner in 
which they are applied, (4) the atmospheric 
condition existing at the time, or which may 
follow the applications, (5) the number of 
treatments made, and (6) the purity of the 
lime and sulphate of copper used. 


The following observations are essentially the 
same as those recently published by the French 
minister of agriculture, in a circular of similar 
import to this. 

The experiments should be conducted in such 
a manner that the vines or plants treated and 
those left untreated (to serve as control experi- 
ments) may be comparable; they ought to be 
of the same variety, cultivated at the same time, 
and in all respects alike. The digging of the 
treated and untreated plants ought to be made 
simultaneously, for it has been proven that the 
tubers may be infected at the moment when 


they are taken from the ground, and that the 
chances of infection are much greater in the 
early morning when the air and ground are 
damp, than later in the day when there is less 
moisture. 

At the moment of digging, count the rotten 
tubers found in the soil, and also those which 
are spotted only. The weights of the crops 
from the treated plants and from those not 
treated should be determined, and they should 
be preserved separately during the winter, but 
under identical conditions, for the purpose of 
learning if there be any difference between them 
in respect to infection. F. Lamson SCRIBNER. 
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This liquid, slightly thickened because of the 
lime, may be applied with small brooms or 
whisps made of slender twigs, which are dipped 
into the compound and then switched over the 
plants so as to thoroughly spray the leaves. 
This method is wasteful and tedious, however, 





Fig. 18. 


ASHES BENEFIT POTATOES. 


A correspondent of the New York Herald 
gives the following results of two years experi- 
ments with potatoes : 

“The first year the potatoes were planted on 


each potato; the base of the mound was on a 





broken up ground, and 300 pounds of super- 
phosphate per acre were put in the hills at 
planting time. After the potatoes were hoed 
the first time forty bushels of hard wood 
ashes were put on peracre. As the rows were 
100 hills long, one bushel was thus applied to 
every two rows. On two rows I did not put on 
any ashes, and when the potatoes were dug the 
two rows without ashes had, of merchantatable 
potatoes, 192 pounds, while the two adjacent 





Fig. 
rows, which had been dressed with ashes, gave 
248 pounds of potatoes, making fifty-six pounds 
of good potatoes as the direct gain for the ap- 
plication of one bushel of ashes. 

“Last year on the same kind of ground with 
3000 pounds of phosphate placed per acre in the 
hills at planting time, and with ashes put on 
just after the first hoeing at the same rate, 
namely, one bushel per each two hundred hills, 
I harvested from the two rows on which ashes 
had been applied 535 pounds of good potatoes, 
and on the two rows upon which no ashes had 
been applied 485 pounds, showing a difference 
of fifty pounds of merchantble potatoes in 
favor of the application of ashes. 

“If a bushel of ashes will increase the yield of 





same as the other. The seed was mostly good 
sized potatoes, cut so as to average one oz. to & 
piece. 


Cost of production... . 
Profits... 
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$80 40 


RETURNS. 
104 bush. at 75cents. .....,.e2e0000 092800 
12 bush. at 20 cents. ...c.cceceevve? 40 


$80 40 


SOME OF THE CONCLUSIONS 
to which my experiments in potato growing 
have led ure, that it is not well to plant pota- 
toes on dry land, until after the sod is well de- 
composed by the cultivation of some other 
crop. After the sod is well rotted, the labor of 
growing and harvesting is reduced about one- 
half, and the chances for success about doubled. 
Trying to subdue a witch grass or June grass 
sod with a potato crop, has with me often 
proved to be hard and unprofitable work. I 
think it best to plough in all the manure on dry 
land; this gives an opportunity to get the ma- 
nure out and spread before the land is in condi- 
tion to plough and plant, and consequently we 
have no manure to handle in planting time. 
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potatoes almost a bushel, with perhaps one-half 
the value of the ashes still remaining in the 
ground, will it not pay farmers generally to 
use all the ashes they have on hand, and even 
to purchase in the villages, where they can 
often be had for fifteen to twenty-five cents per 
bushel, rather than to do without this impor- 
tant aid to farm crops ?” 





POTATO EXPERIMENT. 


In the transactions of the Essex Agricultural 
Society for 1886 is the following statement by 
Mr. Ansel W. Putnam of some of his potato 
experiences : 

The land is mostly a gravelly loam, but part 
of it is gravel with the loam left out. In the 





spring of 1884 it was in grass and was tup- 
dressed with barn manure, five cords to the 
acre; was ploughed after haying and seeded 
with barley; the sod was backset in December, 
and oats sown on the furrows in the spring of 
1885. After the oat fodder was harvested, five 
cords of barn manure to the acre was ploughed 
in, and barley sown for a fall crop. In the 
spring of 1886, five cords of manure to the acre 
was ploughed in about six inches deep; the 
land was well harrowed and marked out three 
feet apart, furrows about three inches deep. In 
the latter part of April one-half acre was planted 
with Early Sunrise potato seed, whole, and 
about the size of hen’s eggs, dropped two feet 
apart in the row and covered with a hand hoe, 
one hoe full of soil making a little mound over 





level with the under side of the potato, and 
about two inches of soil over the seed; when 
the potatoes are about coming up, Stockbridge 
potato fertilizer was sifted over the mounds, 
about an ounce to each, or at the rate of 400 Ibs. 
to the acre. Every fifth row not fertilized when 
the leading sprouts were one or two inches high, 
sprouts, mounds and fertilizer were covered by 
making a full ridge with the horse hoe, high 
enough to put about five inches of soil on the 
seed; when the plants were twelve or fifteen 
inches high, a narrow cultivator was run be- 
tween the rows, the horse hoe used to kill the 
weeds on the sides of the ridges, and the hand 
hoe on the top of the ridges between the plants. 

The bugs were checked in their work by a 
weak solution of Paris green, applied with the 
same cart, cask, force pump and hose used for 
spraying apple trees. 

THE POTATOES WERE HARVESTED 

about the middle of July, the land was ploughed 
and one bushel of barley sown on the half-acre. 
A load weighed on Oct. 16th, (a dry, windy 
day,) showed the product to be 75 Ibs. of green 
barley fodder to the rod, making three tons on 





the half acre. 


Fig. : 


I think it safer on dry land to plant two feet 
apart in the row, than nearer. I think it safer 
to use good sized seed, cut to ounce pieces, than 
to use whole seed of any size; there is but little 
danger on such land of growing the tubers too 
big; the danger is from too many smal) ones, 
which whole potatoes are sure to give, unless all 
the conditions are very favorable. By cover- 
ing each seed with a single hoe fall of soil, and 
leaving it in a mound, the rain and air havea 
chance to warm the seed and give it a good 
start; the mounds were well filled with roots 
before the potatoes were up. I feel confident 
that it is better to do all the filling up to be 
done before the plants make much growth above 
ground; it is much less labor to do it then, and 
the branches which produce]jthe crop begin to 


start very soon after the potatoes are up. 
The most satisfactory idea I have found, 
while seeking for more light on potato growing, 


| is the idea that a large part of the eggs laid by 


the bugs can be prevented from hatching by an 
early and vigorous growth of vines. For sev- 
eral seasons I have plarpted a few early potatoes 
in the garden, under conditions which made an 
early and rapid growth of vines. 
THE BUGS CAME EARLY, 

laid eggs early—kept coming and kept laying— 
but not an egg hatched before the vines were 
done growing, then in a short time the outside 
leaves were well covered. My explanation is, 
that only the eggs that were laid on the outside 
leaves, where the heat of the sun could reach 
them, hatched, and that millions that were laid 


H 2. 
in the first part of the season, like many early 
set hens’ eggs, did not hatch. 

I think the reason why, in the early part of 
the season, the most bugs are found on the 
small, weak plants, is not because more eggs 
are laid on them, but because all that are laid 
have a chance to hatch. 

I have seen it stated that some of the best 
potato growers about New York city have of 
late made it a practice to manure heavy, seed 
high, and let the bugs go. I think the reason 
why it is safe for them to do this, is because by 
so doing they destroy many of the eggs. 

To have first quality eating potatoes, a large 
per cent. of the foliage must remain uninjured 
by bugs, Paris green or rust, until the potatoes 
are well matured. When the leaves wilt and 
droop they have done their work—the crop is 
then in its best condition to dig; the drying of 
the stalk while yet connected with the tuber, 
seems to detract from its eating qualities. 

Wire worms and white grubs don’t eat po- 
tatoes before they are ripe. I suppose up to 
that time they live on the green and tender 
roots of the plant. The farmer needs 

A DIFFERENT VARIETY 
of potato from the one best for the marke; 





COST OF POTATO CROP. 


Seed, 5 bushels of small potatoes. . 
Dropping and covering. +++ +++ 
Manure. . ‘ *. +008. 
Fertilizer...» 


Hand hoeing. . 
Killing bugs .. - 
Harvesting. » aa626'¢ ©9399 6 
Rent of land, «s+ seseeeeees 


Ploughing, cultivating and horse hoein 
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COST OF BARLEY CROP. 


Manure . . ee *eeetee *e . . . 
SaeE odie aie + eee os woes 
Plovughing and seeding . 
Harvesting. «sees 


RETURNS. 
10 bush. potatoes. .... 
50 bush. potatoes. .. ++ 


19 bush. small potatoes... . 
3 tons green fodder. .... + 
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Three fourths an acre in the same field was 
planted with a later variety of potatoes, original 
name unknown. I callit the late Sunset; the 





preparation of this land, cultivation, etc., the 


gardener. The early varieties get ripe, the tups 
die, the worms begin to eat, and the weeds get 
possession of the land before the farmer, who 
has haying to do, can get ready to dig them. 

A variety that will bear heavy seeding and not 
set too many tubers, one that will grow stocky 
vines which will stand up stout and strong 
through hot, dry weather—one that will grow 
foliage enough to completely shade the ground, 
and thereby keep well ahead of the weeds and 
bugs—one that by keeping green and thrifty 
until well into August will keep the weeds and 
worms in check until the farmer is ready to 
harvest—is, in my Opinion, the variety the 
farmer wants for a part of his crop, at least. 
The Late Sunset comes nearer to what I want a 
potato to do than any variety I have ever 
grown, but it has some failings, and I must 
prospect more before Ican recommend it very 
highly. 

The fertilizer used produced 20 bushels per 
acre for $10 worth used. If we trust the grass 
to pay one-half of the Dill, 25 cent’s worth of 





fertilizer gave a bushel of potatoes—10 3-4 
cents worth of barn manure produced a busbel. 
I have never made an experiment with a fer- 
tiler which has not proved our cellar manure 
to be worth $20 or more per cord. 

The excuse I make for calling attention to so 
smalla crop of potatoes is the fact that they 
were grown under conditions of drought and 
rust, which caused a large part of the crops in 
our town to fail to pay expenses of cultivation. 





PHOSPHATE YS. MANURE. 


We find it most profitable to use superphos- 
phate with our potatoes, keeping the manure 
for putting in the other crops and dressing the 
meadows. Phosphate is applied very quickly 
in the hill, in this way sprinkling it overa 
space ten inches square where we plant; and it 
also produces a better quality of potatoes, with 
less liability to rot. For the past three or four 
years we have used at the rate of three or four 
hundred pounds of phosphate to the acre on 
about all the potatoes we have planted. 

We have also found sod ground to be best 
for potatoes, and the best of all conditions for 
a good crop would be to have a thick, strong 
sod, like an old meadow or pasture, on a fer- 
tile soil, and use a large quantity of phosphate 
—tor the largest crop perhaps 700 or 800 pounds 
to the acre would pay. Sod ground is gener- 
ally better than that which has been cultivated, 
as it possesses more life, and will usually grow 
a better crop. This would come about the 
nearest to nature, as it would bring the soil 
new and healthy. 

When our lands are new we can raise good 
potatoes, but after they have been cropped for a 
considerable time and become lifeless and hard, 
the chances for potatoes are pretty poor. 
Manuring upon such lands is not profitable to 
bring the best crop in one year, but they need 
laying down to grass and other treatment, per- 
haps, quite as much as the manuring, but after 
they have been in grass for a considerable time, 
have been manured freely perbaps, and have 
cut a good deal of hay, been worked up and 
loosened by worms, weather and other causes, 
and also by the growth of vegetation and by 
animal growth, such as insects decaying in it, 
they come in condition to produce a beautiful 
crop, when the proper amount of phosphate is 
used. It requires some good fertilizer to make 
the soil good. Barnyard manure of course is 
good, and contains the best ingredients that we 
want, in large proportions, perhaps more than 
the phosphate, but the phosphate often has the 
most marked effect for the first year, and I 
decided upon this particular manure for pota- 
toes. I would use barnyard manure (which I 
value as highly as any man) with more paying 
results on other crops.—Cor. Country Gentle- 
man. 





OUR FOREIGN LETTER. 


FEEDING STOCK. 

It is ever a critical period for stock, when 
they quit their winter rations for the young and 
succulent fodder of spring. In no case ought 
the transition to be made hastily. The German 
farmers are in this respect very prudent; they 
always arrange to have a reserve of dry fodder 
to mix with the first grass and clover of the 
new season. Decorticated cotton eake is also a 
corrective when hay is not forthcoming for the 
laxity, immature green soiling produces. In- 
deed bean meal or refuse grain will also prove 
binaing against scour. Itis not alone disten- 
tion of the stomach or hove that is to be 
feared with live stock from greediness or over- 
ripe herbage, but the permanent injury the in- 
testinal organs may sustain. 

In the east of France, Germany and Italy 
the young and succulent fodder is mown in the 
evening, left in the swath all night, and carted 
in the morning for the day’s consumption. 
This arrangement does not wither the soiling, 
as in the case when mown and exposed to the 
sun, while depriving it of its immediate power 
of active fermentation. Also faded green 
forage has the teudency to ball or lump in an ani- 
mal’s stomach, and produces much intestinal 
derangement. 

As the green fodder is very aqueous it is fur- 
thermore prudent not to allow the animals to 
drink till they have completely terminated their 
feed. In the mixed dry and green rations after 
the third day the dry stuff should be gradually 
diminished till the tenth day. It is not a bad 
plan to augment the supply of salt during this 
graduating period which will thereby stimulate 
digestion. Many farmers with good dairy 
cows give them a little cake all through the 
grass season, and superior cattle will ever re- 
pay generous feeding. There are farmers who 
before turning the cattle out on spring pasture 
give them a feed of hay every morning fora 
week. This blunts the edge of gluttony. 

The great importance given to oil cake as an 
auxiliary food raises the pertinent question 
in what form, smashed, steeped, or in meal can 
it be most profitably employed? Concentrated 
rations are most useful when given under a 
form which permits them to be readily digested. 
The experiments of Professor Kuhn of Mock- 
ern show that if anything, concentrated food is 
less assimilable in the liquid than in the pul- 
verous or mealy dry state. Softened by steep- 
ing, such food is swallowed not masticated by 
the anima! and in the case of ruminants passes 
directly into the third stomach and so escapes 
cudding. Now rumination plays an important 
part in indigestion. Dry and mealy rations 
should then be moistene1, but not wet or sprin- 
kled over other food. In the case of rape-cake 
the steeping produces a penetrating odor which 
communicates a taste to the milk and butter, 
and occasionally affects the animals health. 
It is considered that more deleterious foreign 
matters find their way into olenginous food 
when in the state of cake than in the sifted 
meal form. True, the latter can be on the 
other hand adulterated; but against this there 
is the usual protection of purcbasing from re- 
spectable houses and co-operatively. 


As well-water in villages can be poisoned 
with typhoid-fever germs, due to infiltration of 
water-closet matters, there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in finding the oozings of manure heaps 
into catt.e ponds producing an equally detri- 
mental effect on stock. Cattle prefer the spring, 
flowing and soft water, even though the latter 
be stagnant or muddy. In this state no serious 
results may ensue. Abortion in cows is often 
produced from drinking water impurities,and the 
scour which so frequently afflicts calves, may 
date its origin from the same cause. In those 
cases where butter, prepared with the most ex- 
treme care, unobjectionable when in a fresh 
state, but becoming rancid and offensive two 
days later, may not that puzzle be solved by the 
organic poisons in putrified drinking water? 


CIDER MAKING 


is en the increase in France, since the destruc- 
tion of about one-third of the total of the vine- 
yards. In any case, the beverage has been pe- 
culiar since the eleventh century, to Normandy, 
Ricardy and Britany, as wie has been to other 
regions. Where climate and soil suit the growth 
of apple trees, cider can be prepared, and if it 





be well made, the beverage is healthy, stimulat 

ing and nourishing. From the time of Colum. 
ella, the secret of cider making has remaineg 
unchanged. Select three classes of apples, 
sweet, bitter and acid, in equal proportions, 
However, in the valley of the Auge, where the 
best French cide: comes from, no acid apples 
are employed. Care should be taken to select 
the fruit arriving ata common period of ma- 
turity. The sweet apples produce an agreeal)|e 
drink, but weak in color and not keeping long; 
the bitter impart strength, but tend to thicken 
the beverage; while the acid apples yield g 
weak cider, thin, and apt to brown when in cask. 
As the artist when painting Venus borrowed a 
grace wherever he could find it, so perhaps the 
principle may be applied to cider making, in 
selecting the apples. 

Bitter apples yield the least juice; 
against this the juice has strength and 
keeping quality; sweet apples give more, 
and acid apples most juice. Over-ripe ap. 
ples weaken the cider, and injure its flavor, 
while those from old trees yield a cider very 
strong. Not mucberror will be committed, if 
well-matured, large apples, and of different 
varieties, be chosen. It is when the apples com- 
mence to tarn yellow, exhale their well-known 
odor, and especially when plenty of sownd fruit 
has fallen on the ground, that the moment has 
arrived for the harvest, selecting dry weather, if 
possible, as apples when wet, and put im heaps 
“must” rapidly. The apples are allowed to 
remain under a dry and aerated shed, but not 
exposed to frost, for one to three weeks. The 
old pulping mill is now disearded, where, in a 
deep, circular trough, in wood or flag, twenty 
yards in circumference, the apples were ground 
under a running mill stone weighing a ton, and 
worked by a horse. The pulp or “cheese” is 
allowed to rest for a night to ferment. It is an 
error to suppose the seeds of the apple injure 
the quality of the cider; the contrary is the 
case, as they impart an aroma to the juice and 
assist its keeping. Of the modern cider mills 
the models are legion. 

If the cider be destined for long keeping, no 
water is added; if otherwise, one quart of wa- 
ter, per thirty-four pounds of fruit, is mixed 
during the grinding. The best water is that 
from a pond, and the worst fromawell The 
pulp is placed in hair-eloth bags inside a strong 
box, and pressed; the atm should be, to have 
the juice clear; rich by 10 per cent, in sugar, 
and registering a specific gravity of 1.07 
Next, the juice is drawn off toa vat, or into 
wine-hogsheads, and suceessively racking it in 
different casks, as the scum rises—and which 
should be skimmed off—and the lee subsides, 
If the fermentation has been uniform, 7 to 10 
days will be sufficient for the clarification. 
Then the fermentation should be checked by 
excluding connection with the air. 

In March it will be ready for bottling; if it 
does not require fining to remove thickness or 
ropiness, and which isinglass, or stewed pears 
and apples, will correct. To eheck fermenta- 
tion, a bit of sulphur is burned on the end of a 
stick inside a half-filled cask; the cider is then 
shaken to absorb the fumes. This doctoring 
generally tells its own tale. To color cider, 
cochineal, burnt sugar ete., are employed; and 
cloves, cinnamon etc., to give it aroma. Effer- 
vescing or champagne cider, is made by 
abruptly checking the incipient fermentation 
with a little burning sulphur, or some blazing 
brandy, and drawing off into earthen bottles, 
with tied down, and sealed corks. First-class 
bottled cider, has kept good for eight years. 


but 





RURAL HINTS AND POINTS. 


EGGS FOR MARKET. 

A quantity of egys ofa uniform size and 
color shipped to market will sell for a higher 
price than mixed lots, says the provision re- 
porter of a New York city daily. When breeds 
of fowls are mixed they must necessarily pro- 
duce eggs of various sizesand colors. The eggs 
of the Leghorn are noted for purity of color. 
As a rule they sell for about two cents per 
dozen more than mixed lots of equal freshness, 
and such is the demand for them that dealers 
receive orders for them in advance of arrivals. 

CANKER WORMS AND POTATO BEETLES. 


A New Hampshire farmer gets rid of canker 
worms and potato bugs in this way: He uses a 
cider barrel fastened on a one-hose wagon with 
a Buckeye pump, No. 70, (cistern size), fur- 
nished with pipe fastened on the barrel, and 
supplied with 15 feet of hose. One man rides, 
drives and pumps, and another rides and 
sponges the trees on both sides as the team 
moves slowly along. They went over 400 trees 
in four hours with this pump, using water and 
Paris green. He intended to use the same 
arrangement on his potatoes. So says the Farm 
Journal. 

SKILL, NOT SALT, SAVES BUTTER, 

A dairy expert, who ought to know whereof 
he affirms, declares that salt has little if any- 
thing to do with the keeping of butter. It has, 
he added, to do with the retarding of the decon- 
position of the unexpelled buttermilk, and this 
for only a short time, as poorly made butter 
soon gets rancid—that is, if the buttermilk does. 
It is skill that gives butter its desirable keep- 
ing qualities, not salt. An apparently chemi- 
cally correct conclusion, and hence the logical 
lesson teaches that the expelling of buttermilk 
from butter is of more importance than salt in 
securing its salvation. 

A WONDERFULLY PROLIFIC Cow. 

In answer to a special letter of inquiry from 
the editor of the N. W. Farmer, the truth of 
this statement is vouched for by Mr. J. VY. N. 
Willis, of Marlboro, New Jersey: There is 
Monmouth county, N. J., a cow whose record 
as a breeder is so marvellous that it is almost 
incredible. She is the result of a cross betweet 
the Jersey and Ayrshire breeds, and is now 
seven years old. Her owner is Jas. H. Baird 
ot Marlboro, N. J. At her first calving she pro- 
duced three calves, at her second calving three 
calves, at her third calving three calves, at her 
fourth two, and at her fifth four calves—in all, 
fifteen perfectly formed calves in five years, st 
five calvings; and each year she was bred to4 
bull different from the one preceding. 

THE CANADA THISTLE. 

This “evil weed” is the subject of many dis- 
sertations annually. Here is the substance of 
the last we bave seen: “The Canada thistle 
while subdued somewhat by frequent and re 
peated mowings is not often destroyed by this 
means alone. The thistle root has numerous 
points, each one of which has power to send uP 
a shoot, consequently while the main stalk and 
its immediate root connections are killed it does 
not follow that the numerous root points af 
likewise destroyed. In fact, they seldom al 
and herein lies the secret of the plants irrepre* 
sibility. The best results are gained when thé 
thistles are but in their early bloom and before 
the seeds have formed. It is also well to cu! 
during or just before a warm rain. 





These are revolutionary times in the poulttY 
business, and the grandest weapons are the i2- 
cubators and brooders. 
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~ Women’s Iuterests, 








might well copy some of the features of 
the proposed plan of the Charitable Me- 
chanic Association to open in connection 
with their exhibition next September a 
department for the reception of womens 
work. Particular prominence will be 
given to industrial art, science, business, 
educational and missionary work. This 
department is created to help women 
who are endeavoring to be self-supporting, 
by giving them an open avenue to practical 
business life. There will be no charge 
for space in the woman's department, as 
the management recognize that many wo- 
men start in business life with embarrass- 
ing surroundings, that they have to con- 
tend with many obstacles which do not 
enter the path of men, and with this fact 
well defined, they have determined to offer, 
freely, space for the exhibition and sale of 
all goods designed, manufactured and con- 
trolled by women, charging on sales the 
per cent placed on all sales made in the 
exhibition buildings. 

In connection with the woman's depart- 
ment, there will be space devoted to the 
particular needs of women journalists, 
where letters can be received and an- 
swered, and all information in regard to 
woman’s work, and fulk details of the ex- 
hibition work in general will be readily 
obtained. For information in regard to 
entering of exhibits, or information in re- 
gard to work of the department, address, 
Marion A. McBripe, Manager Woman’s 
Department, Charitable Mechanic Associ- 
ation, Boston Mass. 





The baby is, or should be, the first 
thought and care in the household during 
the hot weeks of summer, and no work is 
of greater importance than attending to its 
wants and needs. No love of show or 
greed for money should induce parents to 
allow the slightest neglect of the little 
ones, since at an unheeded moment its 
health or life may be lost. 

For the child dependent upon artificial 
food, cleanliness of the bottle, purity of 
the milk, and regulation of the time and 
amount of its meals, forms a routine of 
care which a mother is hardly less than 
wicked if she trusts to other hands than 
her own. 

The woman who knows how to raise a 
calf or lamb, avoiding the evils of over- 
feeding, will, out of the goodness of her 
heart, stuff a little child till it dies of a 
species of starvation brought about by 
overworking the digestion. 

Over-heating is another potent cause of 
sickness. Make the baby’s bed just soft 
enough to yield a little to its tender body, 
and use a thin, small pillow for the head. 
Such a nest, in a cool, well-aired room 
will ensure quiet sleep through the mid- 
day heat, and then the child may be kept 
awake in the evening until the house is 
quiet and the air is cool. 

The fevered condition of an infant sleep- 
ing half smothered in soft pillows, or 
within the heat of the kitchen, passes un- 
noticed by hurried mothers who heat their 
own blood with the exertion and hurry of 
their work. There are many rights we 
women claim and gain, one after another, 
but none should supplant the right to ab- 
stain from hard work and unhealthy sur- 
roundings during the early existence of 
our little children. 





To make a pet of something is the nat- 
ural tendency of the human heart and tke 
affection bestowed upon and returned by 
the objects of such attention adds much to 
the pleasure of daily existence. An un- 
accountable taste sometimes leads to the 
choice of strange and uncommon pets, for 
the selection varies all the way from 
Sarah Bernhardt’s tiger tearing everything 
and everybody within its reach to 
madame’s pet canary trilling its sweet 
song in the open window. 

Rarely is the general public entertained 
more than temporarily by the pranks and 
playfulness of the most amusing pet and 
its owner should beware of giving it un- 
due prominence either at home or abroad, 
for a pet out of place is a torment to 
everyone. Most of the human race as a 
tule are lovers of dogs but we have seen 
their greatest admirers filled with disgust 
at the public petting and caressing some- 
times given to these pets. 

An instance of what might well be 
called wasted affection presented itself the 
other day on one of the harbor steam- 
boats when a whole family attracted the 
hotice of their fellow passengers by their 
heart broken appearance after a visit to 
their little dog which had been left at an 
expensive dog’s boarding place in the city 
While the family were at the shore. The 
ferocity of a bull dog, the pet of a lady 
guest at one of the most popular beach 
hotels has been the source of much com- 
nent and of fear also among the timid and 
the children in the vicinity of the house. 
This animal attached to a strong chain can 
Rot be taken through the main entrance of 
the house on account of his savage nature, 
yet the petting and caressing he receives is 
no less than that given by a fond mother 
‘o a beautiful infant. 

One who observes such things, or is 
awakened at night by the jingling bells 
and sharp barking of several canine pets, 
who witnesses the delicate meals pre- 
Pared especially for the dear creatures, 
does not feel perhaps like giving even the 
800d old family watch dog at home his 
Just dues, but we do know that he is in his 
Place, a dignified, useful member of the 





| household, while the much caressed absurd 


atoms, or great ugly brutes, are decidedly 
out of place in crowds of pleasure-seekers, 
or at places where people are seeking rest. 

It grates upon the sensibilities of most 
people to see an animal however intelli- 
gent treated to an endless flow of baby 
talk or given excessive petting and pains- 
taking care. The thought comes, iavol- 
untarily, of the little human waifs all over 
the world to whom one tithe of this show 
of affection would be almost a realization 
of heaven itself. 





MAGGIE HAMILTON’S DIARY.--XII. 

July 6.—Mercury 104° in the shade out-doors 
and it must have been much higher in the mill. 
Oh, such close, disagreeable air! I felt near 
fainting several times, but had to keep at work, 
trotting back and forth between my two looms 
(did so well yesterday, took another loom to- 
day) and watching the two shuttles. Sarah 
laughed to see how nervous I was for fear of 
bad work. I couldn’t he!p being nervous, 
thinking of the money I owe for board, and 
twenty-five cents on the flowers for my hat. 
She said it was nervousness that kept me in 
such a perspiration, and if I didn’t take things 
easier there’d be nothing left of me, she was cool 
enough because she was calm and took things 
easy. 

Glad was I to see the sun decline, and to get 
toourroom. Yet here itis so hot. I wonder 
if itis to beso all summer. Just now I thought 
of the old willows at home, and how cool and 
pleasant this evening must be in their shade. 
Dora Willis has called to say Mrs. Allen bas 
had a letter from Daisy. It bore no post-mark 
and no date, only saying she is well and happy. 
“Selfish thing!” says Ruth. 

July 8.—Good work this week, have earned 
enough to pay Mrs. Connors. Iam so glad! 
The poor woman is sorely tried, had to pay a 
good deal to save her husband from jail. “All 
owing to the Fourth,” she says. ‘tHe got ona 
high key then and couldn’t stop himself. The 
police picked him up on the street last night.” 
Sarah says he’d better have gone to jail. ‘But 
he’s promised to touch nothing stronger than 
beer for six months,” replies Mrs. Connors. 
‘“‘What’s his promise worth *?” asks Sarah, 
‘“‘and why does he need beer any more than we 
do?” Mrs. Connor’s lip quivered as she left us. 
Poor woman! Her’s is a hard lot. 

July 10.—I’ve just finished writing to mother, 
wanted to tell her that I never had such a full 
sense of God’s presence as this forenoon at 
church, when the minister told us that God is 
really here, now,among the toiling, striving, 
sinning men and women that we are, all ready 
to help us; and thateach one of us ought to 
make the little nook that he or she occupies 
more worthy of Him by living true lives, in 
obedience to His laws, and by making some 
hearts a little wiser and happier. I mean to 
keep this in mind, to give me couragein my 
daily toil. John Ilsley walked home with me 
from church. I wish he hadn’t. de only 
talked about the regatta and how much money 
changed hands on it yesterday. About two 
hours ago he came to invite me to walk, and 
then to evening meeting but I declined. Sarah 
jokes about his attentions and don’t see why I 
don’t encourage him, she says he belongs toa 
good family and is called a very pleasant 
fellow. 

July 13.—Cooler weather— work easier. 
“Toiling and striving,” I’m keeping the sermon 
in mind—think it helps me to be more con- 
tented. Mrs. Allen is still distressed about 
Daisy. The young man she went away with is 
runner for a confectionary concern in Portland, 
“commercial traveller,” he calls himself—made 
her acquaintance on the train when she came, 
has kept it up by correspondence ever since. 
“His moustache and big ring did the mischief,” 
the girls say. Nobody here knows anything 
about him. 

July 15.—Mr. Rollins is at Aunt Sue’s. 
Mother’s letter, (it came at noon) tells me that. 
He called at “Fairview,” (our farm as he 
styles it,) on Sunday with two ladies—his sis- 
ter and acousin. All three board at Aunt Sue’s 
and like her attention much. Mr. Rollins 
was surprised to hear I am at Thrifton. Said 
he had an uncle at Eastbury, not far from 
Thrifton—intended to visit his uncle in the fall. 
He was glad that I keep up the diary and 
wished he could see it. Tommy will be his 
model in three pictures. Eastbury is so near I 
shouldn’t wonder if Mr. Rollins comes to 
Thrifton for paints and things. I don’t believe 
he could find artist’s materials in Eastbury it 
is such a small place. 

July 16.—Ruth proposed calling on Mrs. Al- 
len this afternoocn and weall three went. She 
admired my hat and my new dress. She has 
heard nothing more from Daisy and does not 
know where or how to look for her. She 
thinks if Daisy was sick or in trouble she 
would write again or come home. She misses 
her board money and has only what the two 
boys earn, (one carrying meat for a provision 
dealer, one as bobbin-boy in the mill,) to de- 
pend upon. Dick Sloan has sent her four 
pounds of butter—nothing else—from the farm. 
We think she would be glad to have us board 
with her and we talked about it this evening, 
but can’t decide. “If Mr. Connors gets high 
again we’ll certainly go there,” Ruth says. 


July 17.—This forenoon, just at the church 
door, I met the old lady who was so social and 
so kind to me in the station when I came here. 
She seemed very glad to see me, invited me to 
sit with her and I did. After church she asked 
where I lived and said she should call. I never 
thought to ask her name but she knows mine. 
John LIlsley called again this evening. I’ve had 
to spend an hour in the parlor talking with 
him. Six of our other boarders came there too, 
giggling and whispering together. It was very 
disagreeable and I was glad when he left. 
I’m afraid 1 should find difficulty in making his 
heart wiser and bappier as the minister last Sun- 
day directed. I never met with a young man 
so weak-minded as he seems. I wonder if I 
shall ever be a strong character. 

ANNE GARDNER HA te. 





DECORATIVE PAINTING.--No. 5. 

The rose is a beautiful flower whose loveli- 
ness flower painters d¢light in portraying with 
the brush, yet itis one of the most difficult 
flowers to paint; and perhaps no other is so 
often badly painted as this the “Queen of 
flowers.” All double flowers are treated ina 
different manner from single ones. First, the 
drawing is made of only the principal outlines, 
not of each separate petal, as for a single 
flower, then it is painted over with the shadow 
color, that is, a color darker and grayer than 
the general shade of the flower looking at it in 
a strong light. 

Paint the entire flower over with one solid 
color shading it somewhat, so when finished it 
will give the proper balance of light and shade. 
While this coat of paint is still wet, put on with 
plenty of paint, the petals in a lighter shade of 





color than this under painting; and some of 
them should be very light, and others that are 
in shadow made darker. Shape them with the 
brush with crisp touches without any drawing. 
Chrysanthemums, dandelions, thistles, and all 
fine petaled flowers are painted in this way. 
Double flowers are sometimes thought hard to 
paint, but if one understands the method just 
given, they will find they are not as difficult as 
many of the single ones. Large bunches of 
small flowers, such as lilac, sumach and snow 
ball, are all painted the same as double flowers, 
Golden rod is painted in a simliar way, the 
paint put on in dabs and left rough. *The rose 
is painted both asasingle and double flower 
the large outside petals being drawn in detail 
and the smaller ones in the center, defined by 
the touches of high light. In painting the 
flowers from nature carefully observe the light 
and shadow, the curl of the petals, also the 
color of those outside as differing from the 
center. 

It is always best fora beginner to copy several 
good flower studies, before attempting tc paint 
from nature, having the natural ones at the 
same time to study, if possible. To paint 
a white rose, use white, a little yellow ochre, 
to give the creamy shade for the lightest 
parts, and shade with black, raw umber,and a 
little yellow ochre. The centres will be a little 
deeper shade of cream color. The tea roses 
are painted in shades of pink,cream and yellow. 
For the pink roses use rose madder, for the 
light yellow, use light cadmium, and both these 
colors combined with the white for the cream 
roses. The shadows will be nearly the same in 
all. A deeper yellow rose may be painted with 
jaune brilliant, indian yellow, raw umber and 
a little black, deepening the centre with a little 
burnt sienna, and madder lake. A crimson 
pink rose, is painted with crimson lake, janne 
brilliant and white, shaded with a gray, made 
of emerald green, yellow ochre, chrimson lake, 
black and white, the centre deepened with 
more of the crimson lake; rose madder and 
janne brilliant may be used for the high lights. 

The dark red roses are perhaps the most di- 
ficult to produce in color. The Jacqueminot 
is the richest colored rose we have and is very 
effective if rightly painted. I have painted 
this rose with crimson lake put on without mix- 
ing any cther color with it for a first coatin one 
solid mass; this was allowed to dry thorough- 
ly, then the second painting was done with 
crimson lake, a little white in the high lights 
and black for the shadows. Care must be 
taken not to mix the white and black with the 
lake at the same time. for in so doing the color 
will become muddy. The bright red spots in 
the petals should be painted with crimson lake 
alone. 

If one is careful about mixing the colors the 
flowers will be very handsome painted in this 
way. In some red roses vermilion is mixed 
with the crimson lake for the brightest shade 
and after the flower has been painted and dried 
it is glazed over with madder lake mixed with 
linseed oil; this gives a brilliant color. The 
edge of the petals should not be sharply de- 
fined but the whole flower blended and softened 
together. ‘The lights should be distinct and put 
on with plenty of paint and the shadows of a 
gray shade to make the petals look thin and al- 
most transparent. It probably takes more 
practice to paint a good rose than any other 
flower. The foliage of roses vary somewhat; 
some are a bright green, others a blue green 
and the tea roses have in some varieties a red 
tinge. I have seen them almost brown they 
were so very dark. Use for rose foliage light 
zinobar green, crimson lake, black, cadmium 
brown and white. Emerald green is sometimes 
used with good efiect in rose leaves. The stems 
of some roses are a reddish brown and for 
them may be used burnt sienna, black and na- 
ples yellow. The thorns should be carefully 
painted, as they add greatly to the efiect. The 
moss rose is very handsome when painted; the 
petals of the rose are treated the same as others, 
but the buds and stems should be painted to 
represent the moss. Do this with little slabs of 
paint in about the same way that you would 
paint the golden rod. A design for a rose pic- 
ture may show a bucket filled with blossoms 
and left hanging over the side in a graceful 
way. A cluster may be placed in ajar with 
one or two on the table beside it. A pretty 
study is a bunch carelessly thrown down on a 
marble table so the colors will be reflected on 
its polished surface. Small sprays of roses, 
buds and leaves are very pretty for all decora- 
tive purposes and are handsome painted on 
belting cloth or satin. 

ALICE M. CRocKETT. 
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CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

WELCOME Pie Crust :—Take a cup of sweet 
cream and stir in flour enough to handle well, 
mix as Jittle as possible, and roll out. A num- 
ber of these crusts can be baked on separate 
tun, and when wanted for the table, steam just 
to soften, and fill with the following: One pint 
milk (or water with a tablespoonful of butter) 
let boil, beat the yolks of two eggs and one 
white with two tablespoons flour and two of 
sugar; add to the boiling milk and stir until 
thickened ; let cool slightly. 

Corn Starcu Pre.—One pint sweet milk, 1 
egg, 1 tablespoon corn starch 2 tablespoons 
sugar, piece of butter size of an egg: flavor 
with vanilla. Let the milk boil, beat together 
the egg, corn starch, andatablespoon milk, and 
stir into the boiling milk, then add the sugar, 
butter and vanilla; bake with one crust. As 
nice as cream pie. 


AprLE CusTaRD.—Three cups sweet milk, three 
cups apple, grated or stewed, three tablespoons- 
ful sugar, two eggs, yolks and whites separate, 
one tablespoonful white flour. Prepare the ap- 
ple by stewing in as little water as will cook 
them; then mash fine and smooth; they must 
not be very tart. Best the yolks and sugar to- 
gether, and whip them into the apples; then 
stir in the floor and add the milk. Stir in also 
the whites well beaten, and pour the custard 
into pie pans lined with cream paste. Bake 
till the custard is set. 


GREEN APPLE Pie.—Peel tart apples and 
s‘ew nicely, strain them, and season while hot 
with butter or sweet cream; flavor with nut- 
meg, and put on crust that has been baked in a 
pie plate. S. A. 


Mock AppLeE Pre.—Make a paste as for apple 
pie. Roll two sma!l crackers, or break them in 
crumbs, and soak them in a cup of cold water 
while making the paste. Grate one lemon, or 
pare it very thin and cut this paring into the 
smallest pieces possible. Addthis and the juice 
of the lemon to the crackers. Flavor with nut- 
meg, and stir in one cup of sugar. Cover a 
plate with paste, fill with this and set in the 
oven till partly done. Then bar the pie with 
narrow strips of paste, return to the oven and 
finish baking. 


Mock Mince Pir.—Make a paste as for a 
mince pie, both upper and lower crusts. Filling: 
One cup raisins chopped, one cracker rolled, 
one cup sugar, one tablespoonful vinegar, one 
tablespoonful butter, cinnamon, clove and nut- 
meg to taste. Ifthe mixture is not soft enough 





A SCIENTIST’S WARNING. 


Synopsis of a Remarkable Lecture Deliv- 
ered by Dr. H. E. Hammond Before the 
National Scientist’s Convention. 

“We call this an age of progress, and so in 
very many respects it is, but I do not hesitate 
to declare most emphatically, that in many 
things that constitute TRUE happiness we are 
simply children. Let us see: We are startled 
constantly by the sudden death of some man 
who seemed the picture of health. He thought 
he was well. Occasionally his appetite was poor 
but then in a few days afterwards it was rave- 
nous. He felt strange pains shooting through 
his body, but as they did not remain he forgot 
them. His head pained him periodically, he 
was somewhat paler than common, and was un- 
accountably tired, but he felt pe ae aa f 
well and vigorous. And yet he suddenly died. 

It is a shame to our boasted 
civilization.” 

Dr. Hammond then in- 
stanced a number of cases of 
persons well-known to him 
who had died in great agony 

‘although they had experienc- 
‘ed few symptoms and little 
pain and continued : 

“Why is it that so many 


little children are today 
DEATH. stunted and apparently 
blighted for life? Because those early and in- 
evitable diseases, measles, scarletina, etc., have 
so weakened certain organs that nature canno 
do her work, and the child languishes, perhaps 
dies. Look at the list of women who die in 
childbirth, and why is it? Simply because 
their maternal organs have been so weakened 
by the most terrible of all diseases that they 
cannot withstand the feartul sudden strain that 
is brought to bear upon them. How many 
women escape monthly agonies? And yet na- 
ture never intended that pain or inconvenience 
should attend the operation of her natural 
laws. The solemn and terrible fact is that men 
and women drag along, die and are buried, and 
their friends and the doctors say heart disease, 
apoplexy, pneumonia, congestion, convulsions, 
when the cause lay tar back of these things, 
and was Bright’s disease of the kidneys. That 
was the inward cause; these are the outward 
manifestations. Every disease must have a 
root, Just as certainly as every plant. Kidney 
disease is the great root from which most mod- 
ern diseases, no matter what their name may 
be, actually spring. 
“But because the kidneys are so important, 
so delicate and so powerful, they require the 
greatest care in treatment. Ever since the day 
when Dr. Bright discovered the connection be- 
tween morbid outward symptoms and internal 
decay, physicians, scientists and chemists have 
sought fora pure and powerful relief. It has 
been a difficult, often a 


fruitless search. Many | 
remedies are now before —~| 


THE SUDDEN 


the public, but so far as I . 
have been able to learn by f 
chemical analysis and ac- ——;~*/ 

tual test, only one possesses ot . 

absolute merit and power. 

I have seen a number of ~“ 

cases, and learned from un- 

questionable sources of 

many others, where the i ——> 
preparation Hunt’s Reme- | 

dy hus been almost remark- | “On 

able in its results. One 

case in particular was that wyarT puny CHILD. 
of a prominent banker residing in New York, 
whose family physician, assisted by the best 
counsel that city could produce, declared his 
case to be hopeless, and who was afterward re- 
stored to perfect health by the means I have 
named. I have not hesitated to use it freely 
among my patients, and from the results I have 
secuied, I shall continue to do so.” 

The doctor explained how men and women 
should live in order to meet this terrible mala- 
dy, and instanced several additional cures 
which bad tol. owed the use of the remedy before 
referred to. In concluding he said: 

“If men and women could only be aroused 
to a realization of their actual danger; to a 
sense of whatis before them unless they take 
prompt and proper action, and then by a correct 
course of life and the use of just the right 
means seek to prolong their lives, most of the 
present suffering and untimely deaths might 
and would be avoided.” 





add half a cup cold water. If not sweet enough 
add more sugar or molasses. H. 





SUMMER DRESSES. 

For summer wearing, pretty, washable dresses 
are an absolute necessity; one never tires of 
their dainty freshness during the warm months. 
Morning frocks of neat, dark cambric, must, of 
course, have their place in the wardrobe; not 
slimpsy wrappers, which soon assume a dragged 
and forlorn aspect. I always recommend mak- 
ing calico morning gowns in two pieces—a full, 
round skirt, with two tucks and a hem, anda 
loose, pleated waist, tucked under the skirt 
band and belted. This is easily made, easily 
ironed, and with a muslin tucker basted into 
the neck, is neatness itself, and may be donned 
quite as quickly as a wrapper. Pretty lawns, 
or the xsthetic but inexpensive cheese-cloth, are 
very suitable for afternoon home-wear, made 
after the same fasbion. A ribbon belt, witha 
long bow at one side, or a big sash of the dress 
material, isa good addition. Such frocks may 
be washed and ironed without excessive trouble 
More elaborate gowns of gingham, seersucker, 
sateen, or the like, should be worn the whole 
season without requiring washing. For this 
reason they may be made in the same style asa 
cloth suit. With all these materials velvet 
combines very prettily in the form of collar or 
lapels, cuffs, and vest. Some handsome gowns 
of bourette gingham have a panel of velvet at 
one side. The velvet should always be a 
darker shade than the material composing the 
gown. The light, crinkled seersuckers striped 
pink and cream, blue and white, or pink and 
blue, are charming with collar and cuffs of 
black velvet, or with an occasional bow of the 
same on the skirt. Such gowns are really very 
dressy, ata small cost. Feather stitching done 
with colored linens, cottons, flosses, or crewels, 
make a pretty decoration for summer costumes. 
The stitching follows the seams, tucks, and 
hems, and borders the wrists and collars. 
More than usual attention is given this season 
to house waists. They include the Garibaldi, 
the basque, the jacket with or without a vest, 
the spencer, the round waist, and the waist with 
asurplice front. Fancy cotton, silks, pongees, 
cashmeres, jersey flannels, etc., will be used for 
them. They may contrast with the skirt if de- 
sired.— The American Spectator. 





WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS. 

Women are born letter writers. We may 
almost say that every woman writes better let- 
ters than we should expect of her; that a third- 
rate woman writes better than any but a first- 
rate man. Whence is this difference? It may 
come, first, from the observation of details by a 
woman, the result of the early training of their 
lives, and perhaps based on something of origi- 
nal temperament. Now details are what we 
need in a letter; for philosophy and general 
gossip we go toa book. Method, order, com- 
bination are quite unimportant to a letter; we 
need to know what each man or woman de- 
scribed was doing at a given time—where they 
stood, what they wore, what they appeared to 
have had for breakfast, or to expect for dinner. 
This is what a letter should bring us; the logic 
and the deductions may come in separate pack- 
ages. Now, the letters of women will vary 
with the period, they may be stiff, or they may 
be gushing, but they will give the details. I 
remember an educated American who, on re- 
turning from Egypt, could only say when 
asked to describe the Pyramids: ‘“‘Oh, yes; 
enormous things!” But the stupidest woman 
who ever climbed a Pyramid could at least tell 
you afterward, when she had recovered her 





PARSONS’ 


These pills were a wonderful discovery. No others like them in the world. Will positively cure 
or relieve all manner of disease. The information around each box is worth ten times the cost of a 


box of pills. Find out ience. 

about them, and you do more to purify the 
will always be thank- blood and cure chron 
ful. One pill a dose. ic ill health than $5 
Parsons’ Pills contain worth of any other 
nothing harmful, are remedy yet discov- 
easy to take, and ered. If people could 
cause no inconven- be made to realize 


One box will 


the marvelous power of these pills, they would walk 100 miles to get a box if they could not be had 
without. Sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. Illustrated pamphlet free, postpaid. Send for it; 
the information is very valuable. I. S, JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Make New Rich Blood! 





LOW’ 


“Peerless Early” Cabbage! 
nD “Bay State” Squash! 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, and are conceded to possess more good yoints 
than any other sort of their respective classes; also mv Essex Hvbrid Specialties are very superior 
and extremely popular with Gardeners andtruckers. TRY THEM. 


SEED CATALOCUE 


Containing 112 pages of Descriptions, Illustrations, 
Names and prices of the best varieties of Vecetable, 


Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most approved patterns at 


lowest market rates. 


Special terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


Send for catalogue FREE. 


Autres AARON LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, MASS. 





UCKEYE 


FORCE PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Is easily set; is the cheapest 
and best Pump im the world for deep or 
shallow wells. Never freezes. Also the 


IRON TURBINE WIND ENGINE: 


Simplest, Strongest, most Durable 


PIPE AND FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS. 
Drive-well Material of everyDescription. 
Wells Sunk in Earth or Rock. 


MasT, Foos & Co., 
34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Electric Belt, Suspeneary, etc.’ 
for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 
for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 


BEST HARNESS IN THE WORLD 


For the money; largest stock and best variety in 
Boston; robes, blankets, horse and stable furnish- 
ings. E. F. WYER & CO., 63 Sudbury St., Boston. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


$1RIN9119 10) puas. 
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STRICTLY PURE. Pest in the world for 
Laundry, Bath, Toilet, and all other purposes, 
Will not yellow the clothes like soaps made mostly 
of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giving greases. 
CLEANEST SOAP MADE. Positively cures 
and prevepeees ner dor sore hands. Send seven Wrap- 
vers or Trade Marks from our soaps and get the 

andsomest set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


BISK M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass 


Jewell Strawberry, 


Best and most productive. Full description, ete., 
free. Beautiful colored plate for a two-cent stamp; 
also other choice new varieties. Address origina 
tors, P. M. AUGUR & SONS, Nurserymen, Middle- 
field, Ct. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise ev tmproved methods, Fic% _— 


t 
‘Bor ee AMERIF ANE Boke, #4. 


15 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale of 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a Specialty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 


166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 











References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 





breath, something about the Arab who dragged 
her up, and the terror that took her down; and 
it is by comparison with these that we find the 
Pyramid truly enormous. 





SUPERSTITIONS. 


With th3 good mothers among the Pennsy!- 
nia Dutch are innumerable homely notions and 
superstitions, coloring, easing or hardening the 
duties of everyday drudgery, among which are 
a few of interest applying to their little ones, 
such as that no articles are lent out of the home 
until the new-born child is baptized; that the 
babe must not be permitted to see its face in the 
glass until itis a year old, and that they will 
never allow their babes to be measured for any 
purpose, though they may be weighed, because 
when the former occurs the coffin will surely 
soon come. Then again, the salt must never be 
spilled without throwing a pinch over the left 
shoulder; the sugar must always be put in the 
tea before the milk; a falling leaf must aiways 
be caught, if possible; the dust must never be 
swept from the floor out of the house. One 
must never sing before breakfast, nor enter a 
house with the left foot foremost, nor eat pan- 
cakes with gray peas, nor wash hands in the 
same basin with another, nor lend a pin, nor 
watch a parting guest out of sight, nor, above 
all, fail to cry, “Gesundheit!” when another 
sneezes. 





Women with large families are seldom fussy 
housekeepers, for even if they are so inclined 
their many duties will not permit them the 
time to fuss over little things, which is extreme- 
ly fortunate for themselves and their families. 
There is no necessity fora woman to be all 
the time worrying over such trifles as specks of 
dust. Shecan be a good housekeeper and her 
house be in anything but disorder, without 
carrying a duster all the timein her hand, or 
without shutting out the sunlight, even though 
its brightness does make the furniture look 
dingy, and she has to lay down a paper where 
its rays are in danger of fading the carpet. 





Younce or middle-aged men, suffering from 
nervous debility or kindred affections, should 
address with 10 cents in stamps for large trea- 
tise, World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





| Send for prospectus and sample copies. 





WHEELER’S 


Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft.to 30 ft. diameter of whee}. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 


a specialty. 
Full satisfaction guaran- 


etc., on hand. 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER. 


68 P arl Stre:t, Boston, 


BUY HARNESS 


of the Makers direct. 
Track, Road & Farm 
Harness a Speciaity. 
Single sets $6.50 & up. 
Double ** $20.00 * 
No machine stitch- 
ing or convict labor 
employed. We shi 
subject to approval. 
Illustrated catalogue 
FREE. 
KING&CO., Wholesale M’frs., Ow: go,N.Y,. 


POULTRY PAPERS BY THE POUND, 


WHY NOTP 


As I take them all they accumulate rapidly 
There is scarcely one that does not contain many 
good things; they are b: autif lly illustrated wit 
life-like cuts of th: rougbbred Fowls. For 40 cents 
in stamps I will send you one pound assorted, pre- 
paid by mail, or 2 ths. 75 cents, 3 tbs, $1. The 
magazines will be in first class condition. Also 
several volumes of the American Agriculturist for 
sale cheap, wholly or part. Sgnd for my circular 
of thoroughbred Poultry of all leading kinds. It 
is free. 

Cc. F. THOMPSON, Wadley’s Falls, N. H. 


The Morning Star. 
A Religious Paper for the Home. 


STABLISHED IN 1826. 8 PAGES 

weekly. $2.00 per year, in advance. Rev. C. 
A. BICKFORD, | ditor, Prof Cyrkus JORDAN and 
Miss S. A. PERKINS, Assistant Editors; and a 
large list of editorial and general contributors. 
Address 


Rev. FE. N. FERNALD, Publisher, 


457 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















WEAK suffering from the ef- 
fects of youthful ere 
 teemneriaaianl rors, early decay, lost 
manhood, etc. I will send a valuable treatise (sealed 


containing full particulars for home cure, free ° 
charge. A ss Prof. F.O. FOWLER, Moodus, Conn. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS., 








F. A. BROWN, Treas. 


° =. oo 
Electric Beit Free 
wo? 2 we 47 
Tointroduceitand obtain agents we will fort aa 
sixty days rive away,free of charze,in each « . 
in the U. 8. @ limited nun 

Electro Galvanic Suspensory _Welts, Pr 

a@ positive and untailing cure for Ner s I 
Vericocele. Er issions, Impotency, &c. Bi 

paidif every Belt we mann f*cture does notre 

avenuine clectriccurrent. Addrers at ETE 

BEIT AGENCY, P. O. Box 178. Brooklyn, N. X 


ber Ot ur @eerr ng 


COOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 

OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 

1 boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 

ki...-class workers desired for good employers 
Nocha.ges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chardon St,, Boston. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


Knits everything required by the 
2 household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY. N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


— Savmers’ Directory, 











INSURANCE. 





Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, 515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,. . . » « » $204,026.39 
Gain in Cash Fundthepastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk. $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividende paid on every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 6 years, 40 percent.on3 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. FAy, Secretary. ly 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L. Keres. C. A. KEYES. 








ESTABLISHED 18856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
aA@ Country Consignments Solicited. aa- 


38 Blackstone &t., 
wnder New England Houre, 


W. F. Brooxs. BOSTON. Cuas. 0. BROOKS, 
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Hews England Sarmer. 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


@. W. NYE, ..... . NASHUA, N. H. 

F W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 

GEO. H. STAFFORD, . SO, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SoUTH ELLIOT, ME. 

M. P. RICHARDSON, .So. DEERFIELD, MAss., 
H. B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREE, VT. 

Are duly authorized agents of this paper and 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent tocall. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 








The farmer in general, and the milk 
producers in particular, should have a 
sharp eye on the powerful milk trust 
company being formed to monopolize the 
milk-retailing business. No harm can 
come from watching it. 





The illustrated article in this paper 
serves a double purpose. It admirably 
illustrates some careful experiments, and 
also shows the importance of illustrations 
in agricultural investigations. Fifty years 
from now the student of the potato ques- 
tion will find in the files of this paper just 
what was done in 1878. Mr. Hersey’s 
suggestions on the use of photography 
should be read and acted upon. 





At the recent national educational asso- 
ciation meeting Albert P. Marble Ph. D., 
superintendent of schools in Worcester, 
Mass., said: ‘‘The public should not at- 
tempt to provide everything for everybody. 
The theory of our government is to let 
people have a chance to help themselves.” 

This thought should be kept in mind. 
There is too much of a tendency now-a- 
days to expect public institutions to re- 
move all the ills that individuals and so- 
ciety are heir to. 





The number of candidates for secretary 
of the Massachusetts board of agriculture 
daily increases, and there will be much 
hard electioneering done between now and 
the 23d of August, when the decision will 
be made. We have not heard a poor name 
mentioned, and if out of the list of excel- 
lent and available candidates the strife be- 
comes so bitter or so close that some one 
outside the conflict is desirable, a better 
choice could not be made than to take Mr. 
Hersey, who is now acting as secretary, 
pro tempore. 





The Pawtucket Gazette does a sensible 
thing in calling attention to the importance 
of juries, and the duty the best citizens owe 
to a community by serving in that capaci- 
ty. It truly says: ‘‘Not a few of the 
men best fitted for service on a jury shrink 
from the drudgery. With all their panegy- 
rics on the importance of trial by jury, they 
refuse to sit in judgment on their peers. 
They leave that for the idlers of the com- 
munity. The jury-roll is allowed to be 
filled with names of men of shallow judg- 
ment and slight experience.” Such things 
should not be. 





The amount of work and anxiety neces- 
sary to produce a newspaper is not real- 
ized by the average reader. A well authen- 
ticated story has recently appeared in print 
of a reporter who was so determined to 
be the first to get the news of the identifi- 
cation of the remains of a human body 
found in a trunk in the Saugus river, that 
he secured a key to the tomb where the 
remains were kept, and spent several days 
concealed in a coffin box to hear what was 
said by the persons admitted by the police 
for the purpose of identification. Such 
things may seem foolish to some, but such 
gritty and persistent efforts to ‘‘get thar” 
are fully appreciated by the managers of 
the papers that secure the public patron- 
age. 





Some of the smart young fellows who 
recently graduated at Amherst held a meet- 
ing last week and discussed the attractive 
subject of ‘‘ideal journalism.” There is a 
good deal of gushing, sentimental talk 
about ‘‘putting the press on a higher 
plane,” ‘‘infusing culture and refinement” 
into its conduction, etc., etc., all of 
which has a very poetical sound. But 
when the young men find that journalism 
has a matter-of-fact, business phase, and 
that the ideal paper might not sell well or 
get many subscribers—they will modify 
their notions. In some places the people 
seem to have an almost southern intoler- 
ance of the editor who—unwisely, shall we 
say—places an honest intent to produce a 
model paper, above the mere toading to 
popular caprice. 








THE MILK COMBINATION. 

The gentlemen who have formed a combina- 
tion for the handling of Boston’s milk supply 
claim that their movement will result in lower 
prices for consumers and higher prices for pro- 
ducers, by reducing the price of transportation 
and the general expenses, by fixing one price 
and preventing “cutting under,” and by pre- 
venting dishonest men from running a bill with 
one firm, and then, leaving it unpaid, trans- 
ferring the trade to another, in order to play 
the same dodge. The new jd@int company will 
probably be controlled by a trust and issue 





trust funds which will be taken upin the be- 
ginning by the firms in the combination, but 
will eventually pass, in part, into the hands of 
the producers and consumers, or of any one in- 
terested in the business. The whole matter will 
probably be in working order by Oct. 1. Three 
men, chosen from those familar with the busi- 
ness, will manage everything, and will be un- 
der salary. The other members of the coalition 
will be free to go into any other business, and 
will not take any active part in the manage- 
ment. 

The names of those firms that will thus con- 
trol Boston’s supply of the lacteal fluid, and 
the lines over which they operate are: C. 
Brigham & Co., Boston & Albany and Old 
Colony ; D. Whiting & Sons, Lowell and Cen- 
tral Massachusetts; Tower, Whitcomb & Co., 
Fitchburg and Cheshire; Page & Gove, Lowell ; 
Hood & Son, Boston & Maine; Proctor & Sons, 
Boston & Maine; C. F. Crosby, Lowell; J. H. 
Whitcomb, Fitchburg. 





CROP REPORTS. 
Exeter, N. H., reports a heavy hay crop. 
The farmers of Savoy had many tons of hay 
caught in the rain. 


Our Brookfield, Vt. correspondent reports 
that the hay crop is very heavy in his vicinity. 

The wheat surplus will be about 50,000,000 
bushels. The foreign demand continues heavy. 

Tke apple crop of Greene, Maine, promises to 
be smaller than it has been for a number of 
years. 

The report comes from Hancock, N. H., that 
corn is backward, but other crops are look- 
ing well. 

Rhode Island :—The early potato crop in the 
vicinity of Warren is very large, the rains hay- 
ing been very beneficial. 

From Connecticut we learn that present indi- 
cations seem to point towards a good tobacco 
crop, this year. In general, tobacco is much 
further advanced than at this time last year. 


A Carmel, Me., correspondent writes: Crops 
of all kinds are looking nicely although rather 
backward, but the recent rains have brought 
them along finely. Fruit is plenty and early. 


Goffstown, N.H: Potatoes are doing splendid- 
ly and there is every reason to expect a large 
crop. Wheat is doing first rate. I think onthe 
whole that the outlook for a good harvest is the 
best for at least five years. 


Block Island farmers complain that potato 
bugs are very numerous, corn is backward, the 
hay crop light and grain none too promising, 
but eggs are high, early vegetables in demand, 
good milk tinds a ready market and cream is 
difficult to obtain in quantity. 


From Sprague’s Mills, Maine, we learn that 
potatoes are growing nicely. A few lots have 
rotted in the ground. Grain looks well. This 
spring there has been no rain here and the 
ground is rather dry, but if we could havea 
few showers the crops would be enormous. 

A Webster, N. H., correspondent says: The 
rainy weather caused a delay in sowing some 
grain and fields have since been seeded to grass 
without grain. That early sowed looks well. 
Corn is rather low for this time of year but is 
coming along well now. Apples and small 
fruits blossomed well. Canker worms are not 
as troublesome as last year, but the potato 
beetle nas come to stay. 


From the following Massachusetts towns in- 
formation has been received : 


The apple crop at Belchertown seems to be 
assured and the hay crop was about the av- 


The farmers of Florida had considerable hay 
damaged by the recent heavy rain but the crop 
is larger than last year. 

In Charlton the pastures are very m and 
the hay crop heavy. Oats, corn an tatoes 
are doing finely. Several farmers in this town 
are making a specialty of raising fine colts. 


A Francestown, N. H., correspondent writes : 
Wheat and oats are looking well. Corn is 
backward and stands low, did not come up as 
well as usual, some being obliged to plow up 
and plant anew their entire ground. Potatoes 
have struggled to rise above the surface, with 
countless bugs and with eager eyes watching 
their appearance. Squash and pumpkin vines 
are scarce by reason of the numerous bugs. 


A Kennebunk, Me., correspondent writes: 
A larger acreage of potatoes were planted this 
year than last. They come up well and never 
looked better at this season of the year than 
they do now. Damp, foggy weather has had a 
tendency tc check the ravages of the beetle and 
I see fewer of their eggs on the plants than 
usual. Grain is also looking well, but corn is 
backward and needs warm weather and sun- 
shine to give it a healthy growth. The pros- 
pect for a good or even a fair crop of apples is- 
not encouraging. Berries and small fruits 
where cultivated will be plenty. 

J. W. writes from Washington, N. H., on his 
61st birthday : Farmers in this vicinity were very 
late doing their planting and late sowing. On ac- 
count of the long rains and showers, the ground 
is very wet. Potatoes are doing splendid, and a 
large crop is expected. English grain is looking 
well, but a little late, on account of late sowing. 
Corn is late; some planted before the rain, and 
had to plant over, and the crows made hayock 
in some places. Apples and pears will be 
plenty, and there will be an abundance of small 
fruit of all kinds. The feed in pastures is fresh 
and abundant. The honey season has been 
too wet for bees to gather a large amount of 
honey. We have had quite a number of new 
members join our grange, and are in good work- 
ing order. 

A letter from Charlotte, Maine, says: The 
potato crop is the main crop here, the acreage is 
full as large as usual. As the season was cold 
and backward here, crops of all kinds are late. 
However, the Colorado beetle had faith that 
there would be potatoes and was roosting hard 
by on every field. The acreage in oats and 
barley I think is rather larger than usual and 
men who travel through the c.untry in the fall 
with two horse threshing machines are singing 
‘‘What shall the harvest be.” This section of the 
country is not well adapted to fruit growing, 
yet certain kinds of apples can be raised here 
and farmers have been paying more attention 
to orcharding within the past few years than 
ever before. The result is that the apple crop 
bids fair to be larger this year than ever before. 
Old and neglected orchards will not produce 
much fruit any year as apple worms and boarers 
have the inside track. Small fruit and berrits 


| blossomed well and if the June frosts have not 


been too severe there will be a bounteous crop. 
The mosquitoes and black fly crop is rather 
larger than usual and fishermen returning from 
the sport show signs of many bites. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

The milk farm of John M. Fuller of Hano 
ver, N. H., sold recently for $14,500. 

The South Bristol and Dartmouth Farmers’ 
clubs have appointed committees for an autumn 
fair. 

The Oxford cattle show association is now a | 





legal body under the law of general incorpora- 
tion. 

The premium list of the Hillside agricultural 
society is out and a geod sum of money is of- 
fered. 

At Marlborough, N. H., haying help are re- 
ported very scarce, evening refusing $2 50 a day 
when offered. 

The Tolland county agricultural society pro- 
poses this year to make their annual fair Oct. 
4-6, one of the best exhibitions in the State. 


The Aquidneck agricultural society has taken 
on a new lease of life. It has features of its 
own, charming and instructive to the careful 
observer. 

It is said there is probably no county outside 
of Kentucky that has more good horses than 
Berkshire and no town in that county that can 
show as many well bred and valuable animals 
as Lee. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture in his re- 
cent report, says that the prospect of the apple 
crop is discouraging in almost every section, 
except in New England and New York, where 
the condition is fully equal to the average of 
bearing years. 

The Woonsocket agricultural society situated 
in a manufacturing district, has difficulties 
to contend with unknown to any of her sis- 
ter societies, and yet here there is felt the 
stimulus of emulation. The fair of last year 
was, all things considered, the best it bas ever 
held. There is no reason to suppose that this 
year it will fail in endeavor or in progress. 


There is considerable talk of reviving the 
Williamstown Improvement society, which was 
in splendid working order some years ago, but 
which for the past four or five years has been 
rather dormant. In its days of prosperity the 
society wus headed by Prof. Eggleston, who 
continued at the head until he was tendered a 
position on the board of forestry and agricul- 
ture at Washington. 

The rapid rise of the Narragansett Creamery 
is well worthy of the attention of other farming 
communities. The Narragansett creamery be- 
gan operations on the 12th ef October, 1885. 
At the time of its formation there were only 
twelve patrons and the weekly product was 
about three hundred pounds of butter. At the 
present time there are thirty-five patrons and 
the product is over two thousand pounds of 
butter weekly. 


The New Hampshire house of representatives 
has passed a bill which provides for a ‘‘State 
Premium Committee” to be composed of six 
persons; two appointed by the State board of 
Agriculture, two by the State Agricultural so- 
ciety, and two by the State grange. This com- 
mittee, of which the governor is a member, ex 
officio, has at its disposal $3000 to be awarded 
as prizes, under such conditions as the com- 
mittee may decide, to exhibitors at the next 
ensuing annual fair of the New Hampshire State 
Agricultural society, of the annual fair of the 
New Hampshire grange fair association, or both 
of them. ' 


Dr. Irving A. Watson, secretary of the New 
Hampshire board of health, has been investigat- 
ing a most serious case of mortality among 
cows at Lyndeboro. He visited the pasture, 
containing about 600 acres, where Mr. Spauld- 
ing has a large herd of cattle. Within a few 
weeks seven of his cows have died, all but one 
having been found dead in the pasture. In one 
case & cow was discovered to be sick, and she 
died two days afterward. In the spring two 
cows died at the barn while being fed on hay. 
The latter came from Brighton, Mass. The 
disease appears to be pneumonia and peritonitis 
combined, but its exact character has not yet 
been ascertained. Surgeon General Holt of 
Massachusetts has examined one of the bodies 
and he agrees with Secretary Watson in the 
opinion that the disease is contageous. Deaths 
among cattle are also occuring in Temple, Wil- 
ton and other neighboring towns. 





THE NEW SECRETARY. 


The scramble for the secretaryihip of the 
State board of agriculture would indicate that 
the position was either avery lucrative ora 
very honorable one. That it could be made 
both lucrative and honorable we very much 
doubt, inasmuch as to honor the position one 
most needs devote to the work found in this 
office a larger share of time than the salary 
would warrant. In our mind the ideal secre- 
tary of agriculture would be one whose whole 
soul was devoted to the work before him; who 
had been reared on the farm, educated in the 
science of farming, whose acquaintance with 
the agriculturists of the State was extended, 
and of the most friendly nature, making him 
fully and heartily in sympathy with their la- 
bors and its results. A man of the times— 
young, experienced, capable, and full of zeal 
in the work before him, ready to enter and dis- 
cuss the new lines of agriculture, such as the 
disposal of crops; obtaining for the producer a 
fair share of the money paid by consumers, or- 
ganization, taxation, mortgages, and other 
questions which are at present interesting the 
farmers of Massachusetts. 

Of all the names proposed for the new secre- 
tary that of Arthur A. Brigham impresses us 
as the one best suited for the position. He was 
reared on a farm, graduated at the State agri- 
cultural college, and is now one of the trustees 
of that institution; he is wide-awake, and able 
secretary of the Massachusetts State grange, 
and of the Patrons’ fire insurance company. 
Honest, faithful, earnest in all his undertakings, 
he made hosts of friends who warmly testify to 
his worth. He would honor the position, and 
there would be general rejoicing at his election 
to and acceptance of the office. Unlike many 
others who are in pursuit of the office his work 
would be done after election and not before. 

C. A. We 





PERSONAL. 
Jacob Sharp’s sentence is four years and 
$5000. The customary stay of proceedings has 
been granted. 


Gen. B. F. Butler and party were given a fine 
reception July 18 by the summer visitors at Po- 
land Springs, Me. 


Ex-Senator Thurman is wanted badly as can- 
didate for governor by the Oh 
he refuses to be a candidate. 


Gen. Simon Cameron sailed for Europe on 
the steamship Brittanic July 13. General Cam- 
eron is nearly 90 years old. 


The President and Mrs. Cleveland visited the 
thousaud islands this week, stopping at Hol- 
land Patent the home of the Cleveland family. 
They returned to Washington Tuesday night 


Of the receptions given to the President and 
his friends at various small towns during his 
recent trip Mr. Cleveland says: “I declare I 
am very much pleased with these little recep- 
tions. The people in the country act very 
nicely. They are so quiet and polite, and there 
is no rudeness or jostling one another for posi- 
tion. Then there are just about enough of 





democrats, but 





them to make a reception pleasant without be- 
ing in the least fatiguing. 





THE WEATHER. 

Deadly heat has been reported this week 
Sunday and Monday, from the West and South. 
Reports from Virginia, Kentucky, the Caro- 
linas and Missouri told of the mercury reaching 
106 degrees. In Detroit it was 1014; in Cleve- 
land, O., 105; Baltimore, 102; Washington, 
102.8. Many deaths from sunstroke and pros- 
tration are reported. 

The temperature did not reach such an ex- 
treme in New England, although it was uncom- 
fortably hot in the southern portion. Heavy 
showers prevailed Sunday in portions of Wor- 
cester county, Mass. 

Monday forenoon was rainy in the White 
Mountain region, with a severe thunder shower 
in New Haven, Ct., and vicinity. 

A violent wind and rain storm did much 
damage in and about New York city, Sunday 
noon. 

Lightning struck a village church in Tennes- 
see Sunday, knocking one hundred persons 
senseless, and killing but one of the number. 





FOREIGN. 


The anniversary of the fall of the Bastile was 
quietly observed in Paris. 


Mr. Blaine made a speech at the raising of 
a monument to King Alexander III, in Scot- 
land, July 19. 

There have been severe snow storms recently 
in the Swiss Alps, and six tourists were lost on 
the Jungfrau. 


Another Mexican town, with a population of 
about 1200 inhabitants, has been nearly de- 
stroyed by earthquakes. 

The people in the country districts surround- 
ing Quebec, Canada, are panic stricken at the 
ravages diphtheria has made. 

Terrible destitution is reported at Labrador 
by a missionary, who declares that words can- 
not describe the sufferings of the poor. 


A grand exhibition of the patriotism of the 
Mexican people was given July 19 in the ob- 
servance of the anniversary of Juarez’s death. 

The British government proposes to make 
concessions to the liberal unionists in the matter 
of the land bill, hoping to consolidate the forces 
against Mr. Gladstone. 

Emperor William has sent $1200 to the fam- 
ily of each of the five members of the Life 
Saving crew who were drowned last January 
while endeavoring to save the men on a German 
ship stranded on the Virginia coast; he also 
sent a valuable gold watch to each one of the 
two srrvivors of the brave crew. 

A writer in the Chicago News says: “People 
who have just returned from Europe after so- 
journing in France and Germany unite in say- 
ing that we can not properly realize in this 
country the bitter feeling that exists between 
the people of those two countries. This pent 
up, bitter feeling must some day break out ina 
war such as civilization has never yet seen. 
Its beginning will find France united as one 
mass.” 





IN GENERAL. 

A number of summer hotels have been burned 
the past week. 

Seven cases of small pox have been discov- 
ered in New York city. 

California expects 100,000 visitors from the 
Atlantic coast next winter. 

Large icebergs lie in the path of navigation 
from New York to Liverpool. 

The count of cash and securities in the na- 
tional treasury amounts to $95,500,000. 

The Summer School of Philosophy began its 
ninth annual session at Concord, July 13. 

Drexel, Morgan & Co made aa offer of $2,000,- 
000 for the Baltimore & Ohio telegraph July 14. 

The Cabot mills strike at Brunswick, Me., 
was settled July 18 and 700 operatives resumed 
work. 


The debt of Canada is twice as great in pro- 
portion to the population as that of the United 
States. 

The American Philological Association con- 
cluded its annual meeting at Burlington, Vt., 
July 14. 

The reports that the Knights of Labor 
showed signs of breaking up is denied by Mr. 
Powderly. 

The annual reunion of the Massachusetts vol- 
unteers in the Mexican war was held at Nan- 
tasket July 17. 

There is a movement in the New Hampshire 
Legislature in favor of a constitutional conven- 
tion next June. 

The southern Dakota convention has passed 
resolutions demanding admission to the Union 
but in two States. 

Great preparations are being made at New- 
port for the coming meeting of the National 
Lawn Tennis Association. 

Cholera is increasing in Sicily. There have 
already been 200 cases of the disease at Cata- 
nia, of which 140 proved fatal. 

The health of Prince Bismarck, under the in- 
vigorating air of the Saxon forest at Friedrichs- 
ruh, has considerably improved. 

The commissioner of patents denies certain 
distillers the privilege of using the words 
“Knights of Labor” as a trade mark. 

Four million dollars or more is this years’ 
estimate of the valuation of the town of Eden, 
Me., which includes the village of Bar Harbor. 

Nearly all of the savings banks in the city of 
New York show an increased number of de- 
positors, larger assets and an augmented sur- 
plus. 

The volume of summer travel north and east 
over the Boston & Maine and Lowell railroads 
is much greater than that of any previous 
season. 

A hearing by the state board of arbitration in 
the matter of the differences between the strik- 
ing Beverly lasters and their employers, is in 
progress. 


Perch are dying in Lakes Winnipesaukee and 
Winnesquam in large members. Experts say 
it is the result of some disease to which perch 
are peculiarly liable. 


The Canadian Pacific railroad hascontracted 
to carry Australian wool, which has heretofore 
been brought in sailing vesssls and shipped over 
the Northern Pacific. 

The ancient and famous city of Damascus, 
which was a place of importance 1000 years 
B.C., is busy with plans for laying railroad 
lines through the streets. 

There is a proposition before the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature to abolish Fastday. A prom- 
inent Manchester lawyer is pushing it, with a 
prospect of succeeding. 

Reports received from the southern counties 
of Ireland announce the prevalence of g 
drought as destructive a8 that which has wasted 
the fields of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 








Twenty-two bodies have thus far been re- 
covered from the wreck of the yacht M3 stery 
in Canarsie Bay, and four more are yet miss- 
ing, making the loss of life 26. 

The case of the Providence Coal Company 
against the Providence & Worcester Railroad 
Company was heard by the interstate commerce 
commission in Washington July 19. 


The eighth annual gathering of the New Eng- 
land Chautauqua is assembled this week at 
South Framingham, and another large Chatau- 
qua meeting has been held at Wiers, N. H. 


The Canadian and United States Phosphate 
Company was organized at Hallowell Me., last 
week. This company is organized for the purpose 
of mining phosphate at Buckingham, Canada. 


Now that the citizens of Colebrook, N. H., 
have agreed to contribute $25,000 to the Upper 
Coos railroad, its construction will be com- 
menced at once with a force of about 1000 men. 


The purchase of Spruce Point, opposite and a 
couple of miles from Squirrel Island, by rich 
capitalists from Philadelphia, excites a good 
deal of interest on that part of the Maine coast. 

The necessity of cadle communication between 
this country and the Hawaiian islands will 
probably form one of the subjects of President 
Cleveland’s annual message to Congress next 
December. 

A terrible accident occured Friday evening at 
the crossing of the Grand Trunk and Michigan 
Central railroads at Ontario; an excursion 
train ran into an oi] train, and the passengers 
were covered with burning oil. 


The Berkshire county Eayle makes the ex- 
cellent suggestion that people who own tbeir 
homes, if they have attractiveness and are 
features in the surroundings, should give them 
names, after the English style. 


Texas monopolizes at the present moment 
about all the political excitement which exists 
in the country. From end to end the great 
State of Texas is in the most intense agita- 
tion over the question of prohibition. 


A sad accident occurred to the train to which 
the private car of President Cleveland and 
party was attached, on Saturday. The connect- 
ing rod or the locomotive broke, throwing En- 
gineer Reilley to the ground and killing him, 
and delaying the train an hour. 

A Concord, N. H., man has a copy of the 
Columbian Family and Pulpit Bible, published 
in 1822 by Joseph Teal, Boston. It is 18 inches 
long, 12 inches wide, and five inches thick, and 
is bound in a substantial manner. Forty dol- 
lars has been offered for it, there being but tew 
copies in existence. 

On the 17th day of September, 1787, the con- 
vention which framed our Federal Constitution 
completed its labors and laid the historic docu- 
ment befure the Congress by which it was sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification. The cen- 
tennial anniversary of the event is to be cele- 
brated with befitting joy and impressiveness at 
Philadelphia a few months hence. 

At the visit of Leander Post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic to Richmond, Va., Mr. 
Flournay, the secretary of the commonwealth, 
in a speech, proposed to have the flag of the 
late Confederacy attached to the flag of the 
United States. The editor of the Richmond 
Times followed in a speech equally radical, in 
which he declared that complete unity and good 
feeling would never come until the confederate 
flag should become a portion of the national 
standard. 

An attack is being made upon the Atlanta 
University in the Georgia Legislature, which is 
creating much interest in the State. The Uni- 
versity was founded to educate colored youth, 
and has annually received $8000 from the State. 
Because the children of some of the professors 
and the son of the pastor of the American 
Missionary association,—all white, are being 
educated there with the colored children, a bit- 





ter attack has been made on the university. 
Gov. Gordon devoted a large part of his mes- | 
sage to the legislature to this subject, urging 
that the appropriation hitherto made be witbh- | 
drawn; and a member of the legislature has in- 
troduced a bill under which it is made an in- | 
dictable offence to admit white pupils into any | 
educational institution in which colored youths 
are taught. 





The fire fiend has been unusually busy the 
past week. Among the property destroyed by 
fire July 15, was the New England ship yard at 
Bath, Me; theSt. Lawrence sugar refinery at 
Montreal; the Patapsco flouring-mills at Balti- 
more; the Bergdoll brewer: at Philadelphia, 
and the Lawrence cement works at Eddyville, 
oe 

The loss by the burning of the large Metropol- 
iton storage warehouse, New York, on Satur- 
day morning, will reach nearly $1,000,000. 

One-tenth of the visible supply of wheat in 
the Northwest was burned in an elevator at St. 
Anthony, Minn., July 19. 





Recent deaths: Mr. W. Perkins a prominent 
Boston insurance official died July 13th. Mr. 
W. H. Griffith, secretary, pro tem, of the Mas- 
sachusetts state board of Agriculture, is dead. 
He had been clerk of the board for many years 
and was an efficient officer. Mr. Uriel Crocker, 
one of the oldest of Boston business men, of 
the old publishing firm of Crocker & Brewster, 
died Tuesday at the age of 91. Krupp, the 
world-renowned manufacturer of steel guns, is 
dead. Dr. J. Linsley, an eminent Connecticut 
physician, died Tuesday, July 12th, at North- 
ford, aged 84. Alexander H. Seabury, a New 
Bedford millionaire died the 17th at the age of 





80 years. 


DR. E. S. FOSTER, 
CONSULTING OPTICIAN, 


(Store with C. W. BALDWIN, the Diamond Mer 

chant,) 

24 Bedford, Running through to 4] 
Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 

We give special attention to the scientific exam. 
ination of the human eye, and the accurate fitting 
of Spectacles and Eye-glasses for the correction of 
ail correctable defects of vision. 


No Charge for Examinations, 


Occulists and Physicians’ orders correctly filled, 
Repairing neatly executed. Satisfaction guaran. 
teed. 

AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS, 
1887. 


Btate, &c, 

Connecticut State, . . Meriden,. . . . Sept. 13-16 
Maine State, Lewiston, ...Sept. 6-9 
New England Agricul- 

tural Society,. . . . Worcester, . Aug. 30-Sept.2 
Vermont State,. . . . Burlington, . . Sept. 12-16 

County and Local. 
MAINE. 


Androscoggin Ag’l and Horticultural 

Society, ..... . » Lewiston,. . . Oct. 4-6 
Aroostook Co., . . . . Houlton, .. . Sept. 29, 30 
Aroostook, North, . . Presque Isle, . Sept. 13-15 
Cumberland Farmers Club, Cumber- 

land, . eee «6 «© « « Sept. 21, 22 
Farm’s & Mech’s Club, Bridgton, . . . Oct. 11,12 
Eastern Maine,. .. . Bangor, . . Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Franklin Co.,. . . . . Farmington, Oct. 4-6 
Gray Park Ass’n,. . . Gray, + « « Sept. 20-22 
Harrison Farm. Club, Harrison, ...Oct. 5,6 
Kennebec, North, - Waterville, . . Sept. 
Knox, . - Warren, . . . . Sept. 
Ossipee Valley, . - Cornish, . .. . Sept 
Piscataquis West, »Monson,. . . . Sept. ‘ 
Sagadahoc, Topsham, 
Somerset Central, . Skowhegan, . . 
Waldo North, Unit 
Washington Central, . 
Washington West, . Cherryfield, 

MASSACHUSFTTS. 


Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . Oct. 
Barnstable, . - « Barnstable, . . Sept. : 
Berkshire, Pittsfield . . . Sept. 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . . . Sept. 27 
Bristol, Taunton, » - Sept. : 
Deerfield Valley, . . . Charlemont, . Sept. 
Essex, . « - Peabody, » « Sept. 4 
Franklin, Greenfield, . . Sept. 29, : 
Hampden, + « » W. Springfield, Sept. : 
Hampden East,. . . . Palmer, ... . Sept. 1: 
Hampshire, Amherst, .. . Sept. 22, : 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton, . . Oct. 
Highland, ..... . Middlefield, . . Sept. 
Hingham, .... . .Hingham, .. . Sept. ‘ 
Hoosac Valley,. . . . North Adams, . Sept. 2 
Housatonic, ... . .Gt. Barrington, Sept. : 
Hillside, Cummington, . Sept. 2 
Massachusetts Hort’] . Boston, . ; 
Marshtieid, Marshfield, 
Martha’s Vineyard, . . West Tisbury, . 
Middlesex, .... . «Concord, 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . Sept. : 
Nantucket, ... « «Nantucket, . . Sept. 
Plymouth, . Bridgewater, . Sept. : 
Union, . - Blandford,. . . Sept. 
Worcester, ... +. . » Worcester, Sept. 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, 
Worcester, Northwest, Athol, . . 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge, 
Worcester, West, ..Barre,.... 
VERMONT. 
Rutland Co., .... . Rutland, 
CONNECTICUT. 
- « - Danbary, .. . Oct. 
- Collinsville, .. 








- Sept. < 


- Sept. « 

ee Sept. 4 
« - Sep*. 15, 

. Sept. y 


eee. Sept. ‘ 


Danbury,.... 
Farmington Valley, 
Norwich,. .... + . Norwich, ° 

Rockville, Rockville, . . 

Stafford, .... .. . Stafford Springs, Oct. 1: 
Southington, .... .Southington, . Sept. 27 
Watertown, .... . Watertown, . . Sept. : 
Willimantic Far. Club, Willimantic, . Sept. : 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industry, ... .»» » Providence,. . Sept. 





The New Hampshire Patriot uses strong lan- 
guage in opposition to allowing the Boston & 
Maine railroad to get more power in that State, 
on account of the alleged gruff, discourteous 
manners of the general manager, which it 
claims leads to an unaccommodating and un- 
popular policy. 





Newfoundland hitherto opposed is now anx- 
ious for annexation to the Dominion in order 
to save her fisheries. 





SHORT HINTS 


—-ON-— 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by **Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 
This book should be in every 


y 
e 


family desirous of knowing ‘‘the 


| proper thing to do.” We all de- 
‘sire to behave properly and to 
‘know what is the best school of 


manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

SPECIAL. 

Until further notice we will 
mail each of our friends a copy 
of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as 
you would a newspaper, the post- 
age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your full name 
and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
‘“‘Etiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 

I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 





HOW 


TO GET A KNIFE FREE. 


By an arrangement with the Manufacturers, during the months of 
JUNE and JULY, we will present the KINIFE, of which the 
above is a perfect representation, 


To any old subscriber who will send us one new 
Prepaid Subscriber for six months or more, 


We make this offer 70 SECURE BONAFIBE NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and it will not hold good 


when one member of a family stops his paper and another subscribes. 


GEO. M. WHITAKER. 
Publisher NEW ENGLAND FARMER and OUR GRANGE HOMES, 


34 Merchants Row, 


Boston, Mass: 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1887. 








Ghe Markets. 
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For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, July 20. 














“BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry ans Game; H. BirD & Co., Nos. 
98 & #0, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CrossBy, 
Bros. & Co. Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, and 
Fogs ; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Pruit 
mo Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; GEO. E. RICHARD®ON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit & Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & § F. H. Square, Groceries. 

Groceries. 
Ginger . . 
Nutmegs . 
Mace ° 


Starch— . 


++ 8 


®e@66 8688 666 
one 


ceeee 
S380 


SES 


lour— 
. Haxall, b’15 50 @ 5 75 
Taylor’s best @ 550 

St. Louis .5 00 @ 5 25 
Satin gloss tb 


Tea— 
olong ». +35 @. 75 | Silver gloss . 
{monn » - 35 @. 75 Crown polish 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 |Crackers— 
Hyson, best . @- 90 | Boston, ¥ b. 
Coffee — Butter. . .10 
Old Gov. Java @. Oyster... 6 
Rio, . . + +2 @. 2 Pilot .. + 7 
Molasses— Cereals— 
Porto Rico, gal Oat m’l # tb . 34 
45 @. 60) Hominy. ° 
- @. 35 | Cornmeal .2 
@. 9 R.emeal .. 
@. 65 ‘ rushed wheat 
Buckwheat . 
Jellies, in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
Honey, comb, & 
Mustard, . . 25 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ bh. . 
Sago,# bh... 
Sea Moss, # hb. 
Rice, ¥ th .5,7 @. 


= 


e 
~ 


wow 
oo 


Cienfuegos 
Syrup .+- 
New Orleans 
Cooking. + + . 
Maple Syrup90 @ 100 


igar— 
° eranulated e. 7 
Powdered . - ee 
Crushed ee 
Yellow “ o 4h 
Spices— 
Cassia, VB . 


6 

a 

loves «see . 86 
Allsploe » «+ @. 20 |Saleratus, ¥ bh 6 @. 


Pepper . -30 @. 35 |Cream Tartar, b @. 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 


k 25 @. 60 ;Currants,‘qt .10 @. 
sa aN 8 $ Raspborriceat + @. 
Blackberries, qt @. 15 |Melons,... 25 @ 
Blueberries, 15 @. 20 }) Peach, qt can 16 @ 

Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15@. 
Castana, ¥ b 12 @. 15 |Prunes, Vb .8@. 
Citron, ¥ h .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’sh16 @. 
Dates, ¥& .10@. 15 Valencias, bh 8 @. 
Figs, @ b . .15 @. 30 Muscatels,B10 @. 
Filberts, ¥ t 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 25 Naples, ..-s 
Oranges, #dz18 @. 50 | Zante cur’nts, 10 
Peanuts, ¥B.8 @. 10 
Vegetables. 

ans, @ pk .50 @. 60 | Peas, split, ¥ qt @. 10 
cae Lom .50 @. 75 | Potatoes, pk 25 @. 30 
Beets, @ pk .25 @. 35 ¥ bbl . .187 @ 250 
Cabbages, ea 10 @. . Peas, pk .*. .40 @. 60 
25 
5 


orn 
ed 
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Carrots, bch.5 @. Squashes— 
Corn,green,dz 20 @. 
Cucumbers,ea 3 @. 
Egg plant, ea 20 @. 
Lettuce, Whd 5 @. 
Mint, bch, . -5 @. 10 
Onions, pk @. 50 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, ¥ bh .15 @. 
. 30 Brie,each,. . @. 
so Neufchatel, ea @. 
. 2% | Eggs, doz .17 @. 
- 20 Jape, «+ » .20 
Poultry and Game, 


Chickens, ¥ 30 @. 40 ;Pigeons,doz . 
Fowls,¥ bh .15 @. 18 we ety 4 
Green Ducks . @. 25 |Turkeys, ¥ & 18 
Geese,. « « « @. 2 
Meats--Fresh. 

Mutton— 


arrow,¥b @. 5 
Summer,ea.5 @. 3% 
25 |Tomatoes, th . @. 

8 Floridas, bh- @. 
Turnips,pk . @. 





common, 


e. 
@ 3 00 
@. 75 
@. 


Beef, ¥ b— 
Sirloin steak 23 @. 25 legs, # i .15 
Round do.. 15 @. 18 fore qr, ¥ b 8 
Rump do .25 @. 2 chops, ¥ bh . 17 
Rib, roast .12 @. 20 haslet,ea. .6 
0 


Chuck rib. .6 @. 10 | Pork, ¥ B— 
oe -8@. 10 Roast&steak1 
17 @. 
fore qr. ¥ 10 @. 
Lard, leaf, ¥B8@. 9 
Tried, ee -9@. 10 
Meats--Salt, 


Pork, hams, B®. @. 12 
Bacon, ¥h . @. 12 
Shoulders— 

Smoked, th. @. 10 
Corned, b- @ 9 
Salt, ¥b .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥ b 

Beef, corned, h6 @. 10 ITripe, ¥B . 8@. 1 

~ “= Tew. Smoked, Shell, &- 


Suet, 7b... .6 
20 |Tallow,¥?b .5 
12 | Veal, hind qr 15 
foreqrs.ss-s 
loins, oom 
Smoked, &c. 


Smoked, ¥ 20 
Tongues, ¥ & 12 

Smoked, ea 87 
Pigs’ feet, ¥ B 
Sausage, 7 b . 
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ison the whole encouraging, but at this season of 
the year there is not much to say that is new. 
Things drift along about ‘‘so-so’’ during the hot 
weather. We find some summer hotels at both 
shore and mountain, where the rates are from $8 
to $15 per week complaining of dull times, and 
attributing it to the strikes during the past season, 
which prevented the class of well-to-do mechanics 
who usually take a week or two for vacation from 
bing able to afford any outing this year. 

Our New fYork reporter, G. S. Palmer, whole- 
sale commission merchant in fruits and produce, 
166 Reade street, N. Y., says: Owing to the close, 
muggy weather, business for the week does not 
Open encouraging. There is a large demand, how- 
ever, for fruits of all kinds from the hotels and 
watering{places; otherwise trade about the produce 
market would be very quiet. 

Apples.—Old stock is out of the market and 
quotations are only nominal. Southern fruit is 
coming along in fair quantities and selling at $1 00 
to $200 per barrel according to quality. A few 
Jersey Boughs were noticed at $3 per barrel. 

Ashes—The market is steady at 44c for pots and 
6c ¥ tb for pearls. 

Barley.—Quotations are maintained at 73 to 
?éc for Canada. In Chicago 55 to 60 cents. The 
market is steady at large sales. 

_ Beans.—Beans are moving quietly with prices 
inc‘ined to weakness, although no change in quo- 
tation is noted. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
$1 80@1 85 # bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked 
do $175@—; small Vt. hand-picked pea $1 90@ 
195; choice screened do $150@170; hand-picked 
medium $1 75@—; -choice screened do $150@ 
170; choice improved yellow eyes $1 45@1 565. 
Canned peas 80@90c. Green peas $115@1 25 ¥ 
bnsh for choice Western; 75c@95 for Northern. 
Jobbing prices 10c higher. 

New York:—The market on beans continues 
s'ow and prices show no material change; choice 
marrow worth $190; medium $175 to $1 80; 
white kidney $1 80; red $1 70 to $1 75; pea $1 75. 

Beef, Fresh—The fresh beef trade has fluc- 
tuated the past week. After last week’s paper 
went to press trade moderated and prices for 
8ieers dropped to 7c. Then the demand increased 
and the price advanced a quarter cent. Trade is 
how very good with an increasing demand for 
fresh dressed beef as the weather has caused much 
of — Chicago dressed beef to arrive in poor 
order. 

We quote steers, 64@7}c # &; hind quarters 
9} to 104; fore-quarters 33@4}; rumps, 11@13c; 
rounds 74@8c; loins 14@16. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
has been ruling quiet with unchanged prices. 

We quote prices $8@10 # bbl; beef hams, $22; 
tripe, half bbls, $3 50. 

issutter.— Receipts of the week, 23,741 pkgs 
and 1875 boxes. Last week’s receipts 29,563 pkgs 
and 2062 boxes. 

It is possible to tell the the truth and yet convey 
& wrong impression, and this is often true of the but- 
ter market. Everybody says it is firmer and that 
prices are on the advance; this is true for the 
prices of the best butter are maintained at about a 
cent a pound more than last week. But all of this 
talk applies only to the very fine butter, and there 
is but very little of that on hand; while there is 
an reed a A of low and medium qualities. The 
Weather at the West has been such as almost to 
stop the Ep ye of butter at the large cream- 
cries, and should this condition continue there will 
be a marked advamee, for the largest supplies come 
from the West, the favorable weather in New 








England not offsetting the injury to the Western 


~are- 

‘he quotations are for best 21 to 22 cents, but 
the late West rp advices have caused holders to 
expect ahigher rate. Jobbers who were selling 
best brands at 22 to 23 cents are now asking 23 to 
24 cents, and other sound stock has been advanced 
about one cent per pound in a jobbing way. Dairy 
lots from New York and Vermont have been mov- 
ing off at 18 to 19 cents per pound, and are fairly 
cleaned up. Selections command 20 to 21 cents. 
Lots that are off in quality have accumulated and 
rule weak at 14 to 16 eents. 

In Elgin creamery is firm at 2c. At St. 
Albans, general price 16 to 17 cents; selected 18 to 
20 cents; fair 12to 15cts. The Chicago market is 
firm at 20@2Icts. 


Cheese. — Receipts of the week 7678 boxes, 
and 0 barrel, against 8599 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week. 

Cheese has turned a sharp corner and the decline 
of last week has recovered and every one is talk- 
ing still higher prices. The cause of this unex- 

ected change is largely av unexpected advance in 
ziverpool. The Montreal Gazetie says: The im- 
provement has come when it was least expected 
and is something like a surprise to many. It may 
turn out that the hot weather in Great Britain has 
curtailed the make to an extent which will be more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the increase here. 
Whatever the cause, it has tended to further com- 
plicate an presets complicated situation over the 
outcome of which not one in the trade can venture 
a apt opinion. 
e quote Northern choice new 9@1°c; common 
grades 7 to 8 cts; Ohio and Western 8@9c. 

In Liverpool, the market is quoted at 48@49 
shilings, In Utica, N. Y , 9}@93; Ogdensburg 9}c 
@9.-16; Canton 9@94. 

New York :—Fancy 949}c; prime 8@8\c. 

Coal.—The agreement of the dealers to advance 
the retail price 50c per ton has rather checked trade 
but business is moving fairly. 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5 20@5 75 white ash stove, $5 50@5 75 
Lehigh stove, $600g6 25 Franklin stove, $7 50 
@7 75 

The wholesale market is firm with another ad. 
vance talked of; stove is quoted at $3 85@4 15; 
egg at $3 75@3 80 free on board in New York. 


Coffee.—The market is advancing again. 

Quoted prices, raw, Mocha, # th, 26@31c; old 
Gov. Java, 24@2sc; Maracaibo, 22@26c; Rio, 
19@22c, the bulk of sales bring about 21 cts. 

Corn—Corn is dull and notwithstanding light 
supplies the market is only fairly strong. The in- 
terstcte law seems to have nearly killed this busi- 
ness which is now only a fraction of what it was 
before the new law went into efiect. Country buy- 
ers who formerly looked to this market for their 
supplies, now look elsewhere as they getit ata 
cheaper rate of freight than to buy in Boston. 

We quote high mixed 52@524c; steamer yellow 
514@53; steamer mixed 50451}. 

Kggs.—Receipts of the week 5156 cases, 24 
bbls, 38 boxes. Last week’s receipts 8676 cases 
198 barrels, 38 boxes. 

There continues to be a scarcity of fresh eggs, 
and prices are firmly maintained. The hot weath- 
er in the West has materially lessened the supply 
from that quarter. 

We quote Kastern and Northern fresh 174@18c. 
Western 16@164c; Cape and near by eggs sell for 
19@—; Nova Scotia, P. KE. I. and New Brunswick 
164@17 cents. 

New York:—The receipts of eggs are a trifle 
larger, but the demand is good and selling fresh 
stock, State and Penn. from 15 to 16:, with fancy 
white leghorn at 20cts. 


Fish.—The fresh fish market has averaged very 
fair the past week some of the time there was a 
scarcity of some kinds. The scarcity of mackerel 
— and is a cause of much annoyance to the 
trade. 

Dry and pickled: cod, dry bank 4@4 25; pickled 
bank, $3 50@4 00 #cwt; Georges $400@4 25; pol 
lock, $200@3 00; mackerel, Nol, # bbl $13@14; 
No 2, nominal $10@12; No3, $9@10; herring No. 
1 ¥ box, 9@11c; pickled, bbl, $4 00@4 50; California 
salmon $16 # bol. Canned mackerel $1 15 per 
doz; canned lobsters per doz $1 55@165. 

Flour and Meal.—The market is quiet, 
although wheat is still strong and the new crop 
below the average. Some of the mills are short 
of wheat to grind. There is no material change in 
flour, 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 35@3 25; extras, $3 15@4 00; Minn. 
bakers $4 25@450; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $4 25@4 75; patents $460@515; $4 15@ 
450 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 70@4 60. Corn 
meal $230; per bag, 97@98c; granulated $3 10; 
Rye flour $325; oatmeal $5 10@5 90. 

Fruit and Berries.—Trade in foreign fruits 
continues very good and prices are unchanged. 
We quote bananas at $1@4 ¥ bunch; oranges $4@ 
@$i # box; lemons $250@7 ¥ box. Pineapples 
are in fair supply at 8@15c, and melons at 20@40c. 
We also quote peanuts 5@64c; dates 5@54c, and 
figs 94@13ic. 

erries are in liberal supply and of excellent 

uality. Strawberries are nearly all gone, but a 
few are arriving from the Provinces which sell at 
8al5c. Blueberries are plenty at 124@l4c. Re- 
ceipts in blackberries are ample and price 12kc. 
Raspberries bring 10@15c. Currants are ample for 
the demand at 6@llc. Trade in berries is very 


ood. 

° New York: There is a scarcity of currants and 
cherries selling from 8@10c # qt. or bh; small 5@7c. 
As they are now very ripe would suggest shipping 
in quarts rather than in bulk. Huckleberries are 
also doing better and bringing from 9@10c ¥ qt. 
Blackberries 10@12c # qt; pints 5@6c. Gooseber- 
ries $3 # bushel. Raspberries 2@4c #% cup. 
Watermelons, extra, $25@30 # 100. 

Hay and Straw.—The market is dull on 
ordinary grades with prices only steady for the 
thoice. Prices are unchanged. 

Choice prime hay, $17@18 50; fair to good, $14@ 
16 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale, $9g10. 
Rye straw, choice, $14 00—; oat straw, $748. 

New York: Hay selling from 60 to 80c; rye 
itraw 50 to 65c, 

Hides and Leather—The leather market con- 
inues quiet. 

Sole, hemlock, 21@22c for choice and common 
jamaged and poor 14@19c; Union 29@30c; Rough 
choice 25@26c; light 21@22c; others, 23@24c; belt 
ing and harness, 26@32c; calf skins, 30@35c. Fin- 
ished, first quality, buff and grain, 15@18c; glove, 
12@15c; wax, 16@17c; brogan 17@20c; kip 17@ 
19c; calf skins, 70@80c. New England hides green 
salted 6 to 84, spring lamb, 50@75, calf, 7@8, wool 
skins, 1.00@1.50. 

Honey.—Honey is selling all the way from 9 
to 12c per tb according to quality, fancy single 
comb lic. Beeswax 21 to 23c. New York, honey 
7@llc. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent; old papers jc; 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@l1c; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 34c. 

Lumber.—The market continues active with 
a moderate supply of all kinds of stock. 

Molasses—There has been a good demand for 
the grocery grades. Prices remain for Porto 
Rico, 35cts; Barbadoes 25@30c; Cienfuegos, 21@ 
23 cts; New Orleans, 45@48 fancy ce 55@60c ; 
sugar house at 9@lic, with a small stock on the 
market. 

Maple Sugar.—Sold in choice clear cakes 
from 7@8c; in pails and tubs 6@7c; common 
grades of syrup sell at 40@45cts; choice sells 
at from 50 to 60c per gallon. 


Mill Feed.—Winter bran $18@18.50; spring 
$17@18; middlings $17@20; cotton seed meal in 
sacks $25@26. 

Mutton and Veal.—Both are quiet but sup 
plies veal have been larger this week. 


We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 9@10c; 
poor to good, 7@sc; springlambs 11@14c; Brighton 
mutton 9@10c; Chicago do 7@9c; Eastern veal, 
choice, 7@9 cents; fair to eae 7@8c. 

New York:—Country Dressed calves 7 to 8c; 
lambs live 54 to 74 cents. 


Oats,—Continue firm and supplies are being re- 
duced. 

We quote receiver’s prices for oats in carload 
lots choice fancy 424@434c; No 2, white, 42}@42kc; 
No 3 white, 40}@41}c; mixed 37@39. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 2317 pkgs, against 2311 
last week. Prices for large tubs 13 cts; small 
boxes l4c. 

Oil.—There is a firm market on cottonseed oil, 
and full prices are realized. Linseed oil 47@54; 
whale crude 30@35, refined 40@48; Sperm, winter, 
80@81 ; Sperm bleachea 83@86; sperm crude 73; Lard 
winter, ex 58@60; Nos. 137@42; Neatsfoot ¥ gal. 
50@70; Fish oils 25@37; Cotton seed, crude 33@ 
35; refined 44@50; Olive oil 78@80 cents ¥ gal; 
Refined kerosene 6@7c ¥ gal; extra 9@10c; naph- 
tha 9@10 ¥ gal. 

Pork and Lard—In pork provisions, business 
is good and prices firm on an advance. 

rices range from $16 50@15; lard in tierces 74@ 
8c; packages 74@8jc; hams 114@124c; boneless 
bacon 10@1l1c; smoked shoulders 84@9c; fresh ribs 
94@10c ; dressed hogs 6} to 7c. 

Potatoes.—The supply has not been large and 
the demand good, consequently the market has 
cleaned up well and prices have been continually 
advancing till now they range between $2 25@2 75 
¥ barrel. 

New York poe yoo have fallen off and prices 
continue firm and selling today from $1 50 to $1 75 
¥ barrel. 

Poultry and Game.—Poultry is a little weak, 
but suplies are coming forward and consequently 
prices have been maintained better than was an- 
ticipated a week ago. There is a call for what is 
recived as fast as it comes. Trade is very fair. 

We quote: Choice Northern turkeys and fowls 
12 to 15 cts; fair to good 10@11lc; Western iced 10g 
12 cents. Northern spring chickens 20 to 30. 

New York :—Live spring chickens, large, 20@22c ; 
small 16 to 18c; fowls 18 to 14c. Dressed spring 
chickens 24 to 26c; fowls 14c; ducks 15 to 16c. 


Rye.—The market is quiet again. The best 
New York rye is now 61 cents. 

Soap.—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv- 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins, $480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Mar es, $550; Queen, $3 85. 


Sugar.—The market has continued very dull 
for raw sugar and prices are easier. We quote fair 
to good refining at 4§@5§ cents, and centrifugal at 
57-16 cents for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered at 





6% cents; granulated at 53 cents and coffee crushed 
at 4§ @53 cents ¥ tb as to quality. 


Salt.—Turk’s Island, ¥ hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 

und boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes 11c; 5 pound 7c. 

he coarse-fine saltis suitable for salting down 
hay and comes at a very low price. 


Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 

Co.Boston. 

Timothy # bush, 45 ts, 
Fair to good , coececesn cc o o $2 OOGS2 15 
. aa ee ee . 25 
Selected or choice Northern 

Red tops per sack 50 ths. 
Westerm .ceccee 
New Jersey. seetee 

Clover per bb. 

Ti. « 0.6. 6.6°0.60 6 B06 9 60 60 4 ae 

Michi an . se ee *eee#ee#e. se . . . . 8kc 

6 6a CO oe % © 0 otk 

White Dutch.... ‘ 

Bee «+s eae 6 . 

Lucerne or Alfalfa . ° 
Hungarian per bush, 48 ave « 


see e€¢@T GY Fy 2 


eeceee ce » S235 


eee + « » $190@2 00 
+ 0 0 ee © « BZ 156@2 25 


German Millet per bush, 50 bh 
Common .-+ccecces 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 ths oe 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs... . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 tbs 


Spices—No change of prices is noted. 

Cassia ¥ fh 7@8c; cloves, 28@32c; ginger, 546; 
oe, 5@7c; black pepper, 18@24c; nutmegs, 60 
@75c. 

Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
for 14@2 cents for rough and 34@4 cents for ren- 
> It must be choice to reach these quota- 
tions. 


Teas.—Formosa 25@28c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@60c, Gunpowder ¥ th 25@55c; Imperial 24@45c; 
Hysen 17@35c; Young Hyson 15to 40c; Hyson Skin 
23@30c; Souchong 15@58c; Olong 15@40c; Japan 
18@2%c; choicest new 30@40c; Amoy 16@25c. 

Truck.—Business is very good in all the season- 
able products of the market gardens. The supply 
is ample and an immense amount of stuffis being 
moved. 

Native beans are worth $1 50@1 75 ¥ bushel; peas 
$175 # bush; cucumbers 2c each; onions $1 00. 
@2.00 ¥ crate; bunch 250@300; beets 75@87c ¥ 
bush; lettuce 75c@1 25; cabbages8@9c each. 

New York:—Onions are somewhat higher and 
bringing from $3 00 to 3 25 # bbl; ae $5 00@ 
600¥ 100. Corn 75c to $125 ¥ 100. srsey to- 
matoes $2 50 # bushel; cucumbers 75c. 


Wool—The business of the week in wool has 
been very dull. There is more inquiry from man- 
ufacturers, and many sample bag lots placed show- 
ing tbat the manufacturers are thinking of makin 
purchases later, but they do not enthuse and hold 
off from purchasing until they are actually forced 
into the market. There is very little change to no- 
tice in prices. although perhaps, owing to the ex- 
treme dullness, some which was bought early at 
comparatively low prices, can be had now at slight 
concessions. It is, however, a very difficult market 
to quote, as the views of different holders are wide 
apart and often the prices at which wool would 
actually sell are far below the ruling quotations. 
The subscriber who claimed that our reporter had 
been *‘bought up by wool buyers’? was much mis- 
taken. We spare no pains to get the fullest and 
most accurate information and sometimes have 
to draw the line between very contradictory 
statements. In order to secure as near accuracy 
as possible we obtain quotations from two large 
houses and publish their names giving our author- 
ity. In August and September more activity is an- 
ticipated. The Western {markets are slightly 
easier. The new clip is arriving here, but not as 
freely as in former years. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 102 Federal street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 28c; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a’’ super 35 to 
43; “5” super, 30 to 32c. 

Megers. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 
ive us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 
fermont 21@22c; New Hampshire ditto 21@22c; 

washed ditto 29@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 42@45c. 

New York.—XXX selling at 39c; XX 36 to 38c; 
X 32 to 34c; fine washed 36 to 39c; extra pulled 31 
to 35 cents. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported “ee for the NEW ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GLO. J. FOX. 








GENERAL REMARKS.—July is never expected 
is be avery good cattle selling month. e can 
truly say that = a portion of the pues in Bos- 
ton and the neighboring cities are off to the Moun- 
tains or seashore, which take from the usual 
amount of beef business. Cattle demand is some- 
what limited, say on rumps and sirloins; the 
morning express trains, however, take off quite 
an amount of fine cuts each day. The market for 
country sheep was considered good, and firm prices 
realized. Fat hogs are in demand with heavy 
arrivals of Western shipped here, direct consign- 
ment to home slaughterers who have their own 
agents out West, The market for veals was good, 
in Reese of light receipts. Sales quicken, 
some of the best selling at 6c L. W., for such as 
would weigh 140 ths. The Eastern arrivals were 
mostly milch cows, many taken from first hands 
by speculators. Prices steady. Reasonable rates 
paid for live poultry, and the supply not far from a 
ton. 

The attendance at market Wednesday was less 
than usual, but as the supply was light a clearance 
was affected. 

FOREIGN T'RADE.—During the past seven days 
the English market for cattle has fluctuated } ct., 
moving from 10 to 10ic # tb. Continual changes 
are being made according to supply. from 9 to fie 
¥ th. The very latest rate cabled to our resident 
exporter Ps the rate 53d, or 10ic ¥ th. For the 
past week shipments have been light from this 

ort in cattle, only one steamer having been 
oaded. Steamer Iowa for Liverpool, took on 647 
head owned by the following parties: 232 head 
cattle by Crofford & Lunnis; 132 do by J. A. Hath- 
away; 282 do by A. N. Monroe; 750 qrs of beef 
shipped on steamer Catalonia by G. H. Ham- 
mond & Co. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veais. 
This week, . « .2,169 12,624 138 17,319 748 
Last week . . . 2,348 12,264 140 17,406 1,616 
lyr ago, July 21, 2,751 15,753 159 9,774 1,594 
Horses, 87 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine... > 61 — | R. Isl. eee — _— 
N. Hampshire 12 89 | Western . . 2,033 11,999 
Vermont .. 63 437|Camada... — _ 
Massachusetts — —|N. Brunswick — _ 
New York .. — 99 — ——_ 

Total «ce eccecvvescevee 0 169 12,624 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 695 1,192] Eastern... 61 _ 
Lowell .. 23 832 | Old Colony. . — _ 
Bos. & apie 10,600 | On fo’t & boats 50 — 


N.Y.&N. — en 
Total ere eee eee 0 ww 0 25189 12,624 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 
Maine— 
F. H. Coolidge & Son. . 14 24 
C. H. Merrill. « . +s» 10 23 
I.C. Libby & Son... 21 19 
J.H. Gilman .ecsee 16 19 
New Hampshire— 
Breck & Wood. .+s.s-. 5 22 
Aldrich & Johnson... 6 13 
Dow & Moulton *eee 1 30 
Vermont— 
12 50 
76 
7 


14 
46 


. 
. 47 
. 





A. Williamson . . 
A.A. Pond. ««« 
W. Ricker & Son 
W.G. Townsend, 
N. K. Campbell . 
B.S. Hastings . . 
G. H. Sprigg... 
J.B. Remick... 


F.S. Kimball ’ 130 
J.Carroll ... ° 
Coombs & Farrar » 47 21: 34 
W.A. Farnham . P 
M.G. Flanders . ° 
F. Kenfield . 


T. Hanley .. 


20 
21 27 
- 30 20 


— - 49 19 
Massachusetts— 
*e0s8 @ 28 36 
se °° & 50 


New York— 
J. K. Fulton .. «ee 40 
W. Scollams ...s:s-e 20 

Canada— 
B.S. Hastings. ...-. 

Western— 
Crofford & Lunnis . . 
G. A.Sawyer ... 
Farrell & Nagle . 
Farrell & McF lynn 
Hollis & Co. 
A.N. Monroe .,. 
J.A. Hathaway . 
Mr. Rollinger .. 


J.8. Henry . 
Scattering .. 


282 


59 


1201 
333 
60 





BEEF CATTLE. 


New England cattle were again scarce, and the 
supply even at Watertown was largely from the 
West. Prices continue to droop, and are 9} cent 
this week with 4} cents an outside top price, for 
even such cattle as any butcher would not be 
ashamed to call Christmas cattle. They seemed 
as near perfect beef steers as one ‘might desire. 
The slim kinds were the exception. Butchers had 
no trouble in making their selections. The bulk 
on sale were certainly ripe for slaughter. Butch- 
ers must make large profits at the present time. 

One of our correspondents interested in Maine 
farmers writes: ‘‘Conside the low rates of beef 
cattle brought into competition with those of the 
West, would it not be wise for Maine farmers to take 
up the raising of fat hogs to be taken to market in 
stock cars the same as their neighbors in Vermont 





and New Hampshire do to some extent. A good 
fat hog can be grown so that in six months it can 
be marketed, and the price now offered is - to 6he 
dressed weight. The having of two strings to 
one’s bow is the suggestion we would offer.” 

Sales of cattle at Union Market.—1 ox esti- 
mated to dress 1000 th: at 64c D W, by F. S. Kim- 
ball; 64 head of Western cattle, the average 
weight 1500 ths at $4 75 per cwt. live weight ; 40 do, 
av 1450 tbs at $4 60; 38 do, av 1620 ths at $4 75; 10 
do, av 1300 ths at $455; 4 do, av 1100 ths at $4 50, 
by J. A. Hathaway; 2 oxen estimated to dress 
1000 tbs each at 6c D W; 2 oxen to dress 850 ths at 
6jc D W, by B.S. Hastings; 2 oxen to dress 1000 
tbs at 6c D W. 

Sample cattle sales at Brighton: 18 steers that 
would wee 1450 tbs, at $455 L. W>; 30 do, av 
1550 tbs, at $4 55; 18 do, av 1390 ths, at $4 20; 15 do 
uv 1445 Ibs, at $460; 18 do, av 1330 ths, at $4 30; 
15 do, av 1413 ths, at $4 40 by A. N. Monroe. Sales 
of 9 steers, av 1400 ths, at $4 75; 2 do, av 1200 tbs, 
at $45); 15 do, av 1300 ths, at $4.75; 15 do av 1275 
tbs, at $475; 4 do av 1200 ths, at $4 50; 8 do, av 1300 
lbs, at $4 65, by Farrell & McF lynn. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@$6 50 | Second qual.$5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 25 | Third quality4 00 @450 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . .$— —g@— — 


The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $450 @462 | Lighttofair®. . @4 12 
G’d to prime 4 25 @437 | Slim .....-.+ @400 

A few lots of premium steerscost .... @475 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The supply put upon the market at Watertown 
was light and the demand has improved. Were 
the market heavily supplied the cow trade would 
be sluggish in its movement. We find I. C. 
Libby & Son constantly at market. This week for 
a commencement they sold 2 grass cows taken in 
probably as a feeler; they weighed 900 tbs, apiece 
and sold at 3c¥ th, L W; the rest of his horned 
cattle were milch cows. In I. C. Libby & Sons’ 
yard, a buyer by the name of A. P. Stone, 
who would come under the head of speculator in 
milch cows, had the inside track, having his first 
choice of 12 head, out of a yard of 40 head, at $47 
¥ head, he paid $40 and 45 last week; sales also of 
3 milch cows for $100, the lot and2 milking 2 year 
old heif: rs at $25 each; J. H. Gilman sold 2 Jersey 
springers at $45 # head. C. H. Merrill sold 2 
springers at $3260 each, 1 milker $40, 7 cows and 
rpringers, the lot $287,50. 

Sale of three milch cows at $25, $35 and $45, 
also one milch heifer at $20, by I. C. Libvy. 
Out of a yard of 27 new milch cows we give the 
following sales: Two at $37.50, 4 fancy milkers at 
$50 per head, 1 extra milch cow, $45, 20 head in- 
meee | fancy and extra cows from $45@60 per 
head, by J. 8. Henry. Sales of 2 fancy new milch 
cows at $55 dollars each, by J. Melloy & Son. 
Sales of 5new milch cows from $37.50@$52, by 
Aldrich & Johnson. Four milch cows were sold 
at $140, 6 do. at $35 each, 1 fancy cow, $60, 2 
springers at $55 each, by A. P. Stone. Sales of 2 
choice milkers at $55 each, a so 1 do. at same price 
2 extra cows at $45 dollars each, by Wiiliam 
Scollans. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@80. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


We noticed a quicker movement at the sheep 
houses, as the supply of northern was limited to a 
few hundred head. Butchers must depend on 
western for their June, July and a part of August 
supply; We now look for Canada lambs. During 
the month of August last year the arrivals from 
Canada were 9,676 had, in one week over 3000 
head. As the northern supply increases the 
western wiil drop off; Prices this week rule firm. 
C. H. Hollis will soon receive eastern lambs from 
his usual shipper; a nice bunch of 99 New York 
lambs were sold that averaged 654 tbs, at 7c by I. 
K. Fulton; 40 lambs weighing 2120 tbs, at 6c, 17 
sheep weighing 1130 tbs, at 34c, by Breck & Wood; 
180 lambs averaging 60 tbs, at 7c, 31 sheep, av 100 
Ibs, at 44c, by Coombs & Farrar; sales of 485 
western sheep and lambs, the latter average 68 
tbs, at 74c, the sheep uv 80 ths at 5c, by Hollis & Co. 
50 lambs av 67 tbs, at 7c by F. S. Kimball. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in jots 2@5} c ¥ lb or 
$2 00@5 25 # head. Spring lambs 6@74c each. 

SWINE. 

Thrifty pigs are — from $2 to $3 per head. 
The demand light. Fat hogs firm in value, with 
plenty run in from the West. The actual count 
17,010 head as we reckon 90 head to a double deck 


car car. 
Prices :—Western Hogs 54@6c, live; Northern 


dressed 6}@64c. Store pigs 8@13c b. 
VEAL CALVES. 

Trade quicker with light supply. Sales mostly 
range from 5@6c ¥ tb. Drinkers at 2jc, average 
"Huieee: Veal calves, 24@6jc. 

LIVE POULTRY. 


Supply on sale was one ton. The hens were 
sold at 10@11c and the chickens at 163@18c ¥ b. 


HIDES, &c. 


HipgEs, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@6ic, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ i; calf skins —@7c¥ b. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country, 14@2c. Dairy skins 12@ 
25c ea. Lamb skins, 50@75e ea. Sheared skins, 
11@25c. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


CHICAGO, July 19.—Cattle — Receipts, 1000 
head; shipments 2700; market lower; er 
steers; $3 00@3 15; stockers and feeders $1 70@3 00; 
cows, bulls and mixed $1 25@2 60; Texas cattle 
$1 80@3 30; Hogs—receipts 19,000 head ; shipments 
5000 head ; market slow and lower; rough andinixed 
$5 20@5 30; packing and shipping $5 40@5 574; light 
$5 25@5 574; Sheep—Receipts 2500 head; shipments 

; market strong; natives, $3@4 15; Western, 
$3 104375; Texans, $3 00@3 70; lambs $150@3 25 ¥ 
head. 





HORSE MARKET, 


Arrivals are lighter and the demand less active. 
Dealers look for a light trade until in the first part 
of September. At combination sale stable the trade 
only fair and prices are not any higher. Sales on 
Saturday at auction were 60 head at this mart; 
from $110 to $250; J. M. Richardson of New 
Hampshire had in 8 head. All nice young driving 
horses weighing from 900 to 1150 tbs; some trot 
in 2.45fand 2.50; his sale from $225 to $500 as to 

uality. C. B. Keenan of Michigan with 17 
drivers and business horses; range in price $125@ 
265; weigh from 950 to 1400 tbs. At Russell’s sale 
stable the trade fair; 18 head by Geo. Grossman 
of Pen.sylvania from five to eight years old, 
drivers and workers of good quality, weight from 
950 to 1600 tbs with sales from $160 to $300. We 
found in this stable a fine bay horse, stands 15 hands 
high, of 925 tbs, will trot close to 2.30, price $300; 
one Maine horse of 15 2 hands high of 975 tbs; very 
stvlish and good driver, trot in 3.15, to be sold at 
$225 according to quality; the cheapest horse in 
the city, At International Horse Exchange arri- 
vals light. The few on sale were readily disposed 
of; could have sold 2 car loads last Saturday if of- 
fered. They expect three loads of Western this 


coming week. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CoRDLEY, 
YounG & FULLER, 121 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Ists,. 1234 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.7s. . ‘ 

Boston & Lowell R. R.78 . . 
Boston & Maine R.R.7s .. 
Eastern R. R.68 «+ 2 2 0 2 
New York & New England R. 
Rutland R. R.68 ..+sees 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company 
Bell Telephone ... «+ 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. .. 
Cheshire R.R. pref. «s+ 
Concord R.R. .. + ses 
Connecticut River R.R.. . 
Eastern nine 06066 © 
Fitchburg R. R. 0060 ¢4 8 
Manchester & Lawrence R. R. 
Maine Central * Frere e 
New York & New England R. R. 
Northern R.R....-.esece 
Norwich & Worcester R.R.... 
Somenern & Lake Champlain R. 
Old Colony R. BR. . 1 2 ee eo oe 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R 
Rutland, BR. R.pref.. .. ++. 
Union Pacific R.R.....- 
U. 8.4 percents. ..«.s. 
U. 8. Pacific6s, 1895... 
Vermont & Canada R. R. 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 
West End Land.... 5.) 8 6. 6.2 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. R. 
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ne ag of, or 
Money Makers’ Man- 
ual; showing how to 
y obtain health, wealth, 
art of love, and 1001 other wonderful secrets worth 
a fortune to male or female, A book of over 200 
pp. Price $1. One = copy. mailed for onl 
20 cts. Address, METROPOLITAN P. & MF’G 
CO., 96 Nassau St., New York. 


“Pot Grown Strawberry Plants,” 


SET OUT IN JULY AND AUGUST, 
will produce a full crop of fruit the next sea- 
som. 20 varieties for sale. Address, 

D. C. WILDEY, 114 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





Home Evidence 


No other preparation has won success at 
home equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In 
Lowell, Mass., where it is made, it is now, 
as it has been for years, the leading medicine 
for purifying the blood, and toning and 
strengthening the system. This “ good name 
at home”’ is “a tower of strength abroad.” 
It would require a volume 
to print all Lowell people 
have said in favor of Hood’s 
of Sarsaparilla. Mr. Albert 
Estes, living at 28 East Pine 

Lowell Street, Lowell, for 15 years 
employed as boss carpenter by J. W. Bennett, 
president of the Erie Telephone Company, 
had a large running sore come on his leg, 
which troubled him a year, when he began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The sore soon grew 
less in size, and in a short time disappeared, 

Jos. Dunphy, 214 Cen- 
tral Street, Lowell, had 
swellings and lumps 
on his face and neck, Hood’s 
which Hood’s Sarsapa- Sarsaparilla 
rilla completely cured. 

Mrs. C. W. Marriott, wife of the First As- 
sistant Fire Engineer of Lowell, says that 
for 16 years she was troubled with stomach 
disorder and sick headache, which nothing 
relieved. The attacks came on every fort- 
night, when she was obliged to take her bed, 
and was unable to endure any noise. She 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after a time 
the attacks ceased entirely. 

Many more might be given had we room, 
On the recommendation of people of Lowell, 
who know us, we ask you to try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; sixfor $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


People 


Praise 








JACOB W. MANNING, 


Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass, 


Has 1,000,000 Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees, Shrubs, Koses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans- 
planted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 
tive 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
good roots by frequent transplanting. 








$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For colic, spavins, ringbone 
oe contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 





BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless ip 
tone. Beautiful 
in finish. In 

. dorsed by our 
best artists. 


Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. Cc. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


HARRIS’ CORN SALVE, 


THE KING of all CORN and BUNION CURES, 
Prepared by the Harris Corn Salve Co,, 75 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, Mass. Sold by your druggist. 


$9 








to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., 
Holly, Mich. 


DON’T Duy ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


South Mase. 
Send for Circulars. a 








WANTED, (Samples FREE) 
AGENTS for Dr. Scott’s beautiful Electric 
Corsets, Brushes, Belts, etc. No risk, qucik 
sales. Territory given, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dr. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N. Y. 








“JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING IS THE 
KEYSTONE TO SUCCESS.” 


THE FACT IS 


THE H. P. HUBBARD Co., 
ARE 
JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING AGENTS AND 
EXPERTS, DESIGNERS, ENGRAV=- 
ERS AND ELECTROTYPERS, 
New HAVEN, CONN. 


Lowest Prices consistent with 
First Class Service. 


280 Pace *B.iveE Book’’ OF LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS SENT FREE To Apv- 
VERTISERS WHO MEAN Business 

AND WANT BUSINESS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





** AND “‘How + 
yistt own 
of M ‘7, 
aw 24 pAGES MAILED Free San 4. 
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Real Estate---Stock. 





~The Mull Herds and Flocks, 


Hereford, Polled Aberdeen-Angus, 
AND DEVON CATTLE, 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


Bulls and Rams for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

one. eS ae Wes E America. 
Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 


wayson hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. oughten Farm, 
Putney, Vt. indham Co.) 
HOLS TEIN-F'RIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r. JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 














Paralysis, Brain, and Nervous 


Dis7ASES CURED by Dr. GEORGE W. RHODES, 
for fifteen years Superintendent of the Home and 
Retreat. Office, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Paralysis, Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Dementia, and all Brain Diseases, a specialty, 
Dr. Rhodes was himself restored from Paralysis, 
and during the last 20 years has cured more cases 
of Brain and Nervous Diseases than any other 
Physician in America. Send for testimonials, &e. 








— Financial. 
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ISSUE 
CREDITS available in all parts of the world 
through MESSRS. 


BARING BROTHERS & C0, 


TELEGRAPHIC 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 


DER, PEABODY & C0. 


BANKERS, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 


New York office, 1 Nassau St. 
MERCANTILE AND TRAVELLERS’ 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Buy and sell FOREIGN FXCHANGES ana 
TRANSFERS on EUROPE 


Stock and Bond Orders executed in Boston, New 


York and Philadelphia. 





(Incorporated under 
granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure) 


TO TRUSTEES. 


THE NATIONAL 


MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


special charter 


Is placing its 


91-2 PER CENT 5-YEAR BONDS 


(Quarterly Interest), 


(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., De- 


pository and Trustee) 
THROUGH 


CORDLEY, YOUNG & FULLER, 


BANKERS, 
121 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


These Bonds merit the attention care- 


ful Investors. 





Boston Office of the 


Cupon Debenture Bonds, payable in 
an 
money is paid. 
lars, Farmers, Capitalists and Savings Ban 


TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Western Farm Mort- 
gage Co. of Lawr nee Ks., 

34 School St., Boston. 


M. D. BROOKS, Manager. 
Capital $250,000, Assets $792,525.78. 
Have for immediate delivery their 6 per cent 
old, secured 
Interest begins the day the 


guaranteed. 
Call at office or write for pertiee- 
8. 


7% 6G 


The Dakota Loan and Trust Co, 


Paid up Capital, $250,000, 
Seven per cent. Guaranteed Farm and Cit 


Mortgages Debenture Bonds bearing interest at 6 
er cent, secured by 105 per cent of first mortgage 
oans on improved real estate, held in trust by the 

Boston Safe Dep sit and Trust Co., Trustee. 

cipal and semi-annual interest 

office, Old State House, 210 

WM. H. HIDDEN, formerly of Ordway, Blodgett 

& Hidden, Manager. 


rin. 
ayable at Eastern 
Yashington street. 





B. L. JENNESS & CO, 


(Late of Tappan, Niles & Co., New York,) 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


7 and 13 Exchange Place, (Up one flight, ) 


BOSTON; MASS. 
Commission orders executed in Stocks, Bonds, 


Cotton, Petroleum, Grain and Provisions in the 
leading markets, through well known responsible 
agents. 


Interest allowed on deposits. Correspondence 


solicited. 


N. B.—Direct Private Wire Facilities. 





O/ SAFEST OF ALL 


oINVESTMENTS, 


W. B. Crarx & Co., of Mix- 
NEAPOLIS, offer First Mortgages 


fo 


on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in amounts of 
$300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 
Morigages on Minneapolis City Property, interest 7 
percent. Fifteen years’ experience, 


er cent 


Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 


before you invest elsewhere. 


GEORGE WALLACE, Agent, 19 Milk Street, 


Room 46, Boston. 








Over 3,000,000 of 

e ave been used. 

ZING COLLAR PAD, enn tek 
————— The most Reliable 
LE and Durable PAD 

= . for sore-neck Horses 

: ‘ or Mules, Weather 

or wear has no effect 

on their curative pro- 

erties. Our New 

, zoops with Straps 

E makes them self-ad- 

justing. We solicit a -rial. For sale by all Sad- 
dlery Jobbers. Ask your harness-maker for them. 
ZINC COLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


WHITMAN’S 


THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS. 


~ rt. = 


The cheapest, lightest running, most durable, and 


| will thresh as much grain as any made, cleaning it 
| better, and does not waste or blow over light gain. 


Send for descriptive catalogue, 


|W. E. WHITMAN, WINTHROP, MAINE, U, S. A. 


S HAMMOCK CHAIR 
— tt - ZL? 


automatic 
floor Chair 


ay 
Yr, 
= | Oe 
no 


clining posi- 
Has 
equal, 
and is desirable for 


"| Library, Steamer, and Invalid Use. 


Used in hospitals, colleges, families, and wherever 


|COMFORT and HEALTH 


are desired at a small cost. 
shipped anywhere. Circulars, testimonials, and photo. 
graphs for 2 cts. 
COUNTS to agents and dealers. 
BLAISDELL CHAIR CO., 96 High &t., Boston. 


Folded compactly, and 


Price $7 to $15. LIBERAL DIS- 
Mention this Paper. 





BOSTON 


JOURNAL OF HEALTH, 


Devoted to Subjects of Vital In- 


terest to All. 
A paper which should enter every Household. 


No better advertising medium in the country. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 


Lock Box 11, Roxbury P. O., Boston, Mass. 





$18.00 


$18.00 $18.00 


FOR A NEW IMPROVED 


I JAYS 
SEWING MACHINE and the New EnG 
LAND FARMER one year. 














M. BOLLES & CO,, 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM MORTGAGES. 





6 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1887. 











A PARAPHRASE,. 


O may the canine breed rejoice in clamor and in 


strife— 
With -_ intent the Deity bestowed the gift of 
e— 
The ursine race and leonine in turmoil may en- 


gage 
Innate emotions nourish the indulgence of the 
rage. 


Yet, youthful human being, ’tis your duty to re- 
ress 
Whatever gives ascendancy to rancorous excess ; 
Your — formations so minute were not de- 
signe 
To ever lacerate the visual organs of mankind. 
Truth 





DAINTY BUT DANGEROUS. 


Her yee none ae boot 

From beneath her jaunty suit 
Ventured out. 

That she knew its witching charm, 

Without meaning any harm, 
Who could doubt ? 


Just a single little glance 
Filled my life with wild romance,— 
I was caught ! 
Sparkling eyes and soft brown hair, 
ers was co the beauty rare 
ac sought. 


So I wooed the Cereieg maid, 
First enchanted, as I said, 
By her boot. 
Now, ala: ! I’m well aware 
Boots and tempers seldom are 
Built to suit. 


For our friendship ripened fast, 
And, before a year was past, 
We were wed. 
Now both boots and other things 
Recklessly she often slings 
At my head ! 
Somerville Journal, 








Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE GOOD-BYE CLUB. 


BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 
CHAPTER I. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The Good-Bye Club was a cherished in- 
stitution in Mumbury-West. It ranked 
with the bank, the Dorcas society, and the 
Midlothians. The Midlothians were liter- 
ary, while the Good-Byes were philan- 
thropic. It had object other than that of 
contributing to the support of the caterer 
once a month. 

This, however, was considered a_phil- 
anthropic duty, and was discharged will- 
ingly. Philanthropic duty! Of course. 
How could caterers live, much less thrive, 
if clubs refused to eat. But the main ob- 
ject was high, or higher, and was aided to 
its state of elevation, the case always, by 
lower or less important aims. 

John Stocker was Cy oye in part for 
the origin of the Good-Bye Club. Uneasy 
ina comfortable home, with the prospect 
bright, he departed for the great west with 
his good looks and money, both considera- 
ble, with the expectation of returning in a 
few years, five at most, a man of wealth, if 
not a full grown millionaire. Within a 
year John came back, with only the cloth 
on his back, and a pawn ticket in his vest 
pocket where his watch ought to be. 

He declared in many words and gestures 
that the great west had deceived him, mis- 
led him, treated him inhospitably, and 
more, had robbed him, and he became 
very loud and abusive of the great west, 
and of all to it pertaining. But as it was 
well known that there had never been an 
amicable agreement between John Stocker, 
on the one hand, and labor, hard or other- 
wise, on the other, there were doubts, and 
the great west received the benefit of a very 
large part. Nevertheless, John Stocker’s 
words fell in sprouty places, took root, 
and emigration was stayed, and some- 
thing must be done forthwith to give it 
headway again, because if it were arrested 
altogether, the town of Mumbury-West 
would still number ae its inhabitants 
several persons whose departure, it was 
hoped, would result advantageously to 
them, and to those left behind. 

Hence, action quick was necessary, 
because it was late in the season, the fall 
of the year, and the emigrant must be on 
his new ground in early spring. If the 
embargo continued long, it might stop 
emigration for another year, and that was 
a contingency to be avoided at any cost, 
even at the expense of somebody’s money. 
Accordingly, several of the town’s people 
provided means to prove or disprove John 
Stocker’s calumnies. 

One half of his statements were based 
on a lack of knowledge, and the other half 
sprung from an easy megeenee, helped 
on by a spirit that was always agrieved 
when called upon to exert itself. He did 
not intend to misrepresent, but his imagi- 
nation was a great help to his exaggera- 
tion. Emigration was resumed, and the 
town was free of what it had hoped to be 
well rid of. We did not stop to consider 
how the great west might regard our eager- 
ness to reduce our population; one argued 
that Mumbury-West was small, and that the 
great west was large. 

The club now came into existence and 
use, devoted wholly to the welfare of the 
emigrants and the caterer. It was long 
without a name. The name ‘Emigrant 
Club” was voted down with enthusiasm 
and ballots. It did not intend to emigrate 
either as a whole or a The 
meetings were held monthly, (the caterer 
said we ought to meet every week) and 
often was present, as guest, an emigratit 
about to depart for the great west. 

The club toasted him and his welfare, 
put money in his purse, gave him much 
advice tor nothing, and sai good-bye, an( 
hence the name—‘‘Good-Bye Club.” The 
great west, up or down, north or south; 
was given to understand that the club 
could not be trifled with, that if emigrants, 
proteges of the club, who settled upon its 
soil, were in any way neglected, or abused; 
or failed to reap bountiful harvests after 
diligent sowing and tilling it, the great 
west would be held strictly accountable. 

Thus established in the belief in its own 
importance, the club continued its good 
work, and emigrants increased, to the great 
disgust of John Stocker, who said that 
everyone would rue the day of departure, 
and wish a thousand times to be back 
again; and he went so far as to form with 
his cronies what he called the ‘‘ Welcome 
Home Club,” making much parade of the 
fact, and saying that as the G.B. club 
bade the emigrant good-bye, the W. H. 
club would welcome him home again. 

But the story waits. In the fall of 188- 
the western fever broke out anew in Mum- 
bury-West, and raged violently. One 
third of the town apparently was packing 
its goods and preparing to march. The 
cause was found in slack trade, a light de- 
mand for labor, and—a circular—a circular 
issued by an agent of the great west. The 
circular, setting forth the attractions of the 
land of promise, was illustrated through- 
out; but six little pictures in a perpendic- 
ular row on the cover, were, to many, the 
most convincing, and the cause of upset- 
ting, figuratively, if not literally, many 
households. No emigrant, or land liter- 





ature, ever contained so much in so small 


a _— 

he six little pictures showed the set- 
tler at the ‘‘start,” and his growth at the 
end of two, three, four, five and six years 
respectively. It was impossible for the 
man without labor, whose prospect was 
obscured, whose family was large, and 
who lived in a cramped tenement in some 
by-end of the town, to look on the pic- 
tures without the desire to be a mover in 
similar scenes. See what he could possess 
at the end of the sixth year! That fine 
house with porch, bay window, with the 
weeping willow and the duck pond near! 
All could be his. What wonder that the 
disheartened mechanic, his trade made 
naught by machinery, longed and yearned 
for the great west. 

In vain the club argued with such men. 
Although the pictures might be truthful 
representations, yet it was possible that 
every emigrant would not attain to results 
equal. No account was made of the fact 
that the prosperity and growth shown in 
the six pictures might have been aided by 
capital—capital composed of money, or 
experience, or both. No; nothing could 
dampen the enthusiasm for the great west, 
on the part of every family, the future of 
which in Mumbury-West was dark and 
foreboding. 

Something must be done. The club was 
organized to help emigrants ; now it must 
exert its influence to check emigration, 
that is to say, unwise emigration. A 
meeting of the club was called forthwith, 
and action taken speedily to the end that 
a committee should go forth to view 
the land. Heretofore information of 
‘*chances,” of ‘‘good stands,” had come 
from settlers, or corresponding mem- 
bers of the club, but no such help was 
available now. ‘The territory in ques- 
tion, the land of milk and honey of the 
uneasy dwellers in Mumbury-West, was 
beyond the limits known to any corre- 
spondent. Hence personal inspection of 
the ‘‘lay of the land” was necessary. 

This action decided upon, the club ad 
journed, because an entire session was not 
too long in which to elect delegates, not 
an easy task since every member was a 
candidate. At the appointed meeting har- 
mony prevailed, and on the seventeenth 
ballot the candidates dwindled to two, the 
number of the delegation, Page and Plum- 
mer. The motion to make the choice 
unanimous was responded to heartily. 
*‘Those opposed will say no,” said the 
president. ‘‘No!” shouted Uncle Miles 
Lambert. 

‘“‘Mr. Chairman, I go agin the resolu- 
tion. Ef we're goin’ fer ter sefid a dele- 
gation ter view the land, let’s send some 
un thet knows suthing about farmin’. 
Hev these boys ever seen a farm long 
*nough ter tell a plow from a grin’ stone ! 
What’s Page know about land an’ farmin’. 
What’s Plummer know about sile and 
crops! I ask ye, gentiemen, what do 
these boys know about sech things! I go 
agin the resolution !” 

Uncle Miles was the patriarch of the 
club, quaint in speech and rough in man- 
ner, abrupt and outspoken, but with all 
his peculiarities, as noble a character as 
ever possessed by any community. His 
aM was large, his generosity equal and 
he responded liberally to all demands of 
the club, except the caterer whom he op- 

osed, but never ‘“‘went agin” by ballot. 

he club adjourned to the caterer’s out- 
lay. 

But how to escape Uncle Miles’ veto— 
that was the question. A by-law pro- 
vided that no measure could pass without 
the unanimous consent of all present. A 
way out of the dilemma appeared. 

Uncle Miles rode in a two-wheeled gig, 
or covered chaise, said to be a hundred 
years old, drawn by a horse about the 
same age called Bundle. If left too long 
unhitched Bundle would go home and 
leave his master to walk. He was a very 
knowing horse, at least he knew when 
meal-time came. Bundle was hitched in 
front of the club house and as the mem- 
bers were about to assemble again Uncle 
Miles was informed that Bundle had started 
for home. He rushed out; the meeting 
came to order quickly and the president 
put the question, ‘‘Shall Page and Plum- 
mer be the committee to view the great 
west?” Again the ayes shouted in 
unison. ‘Those opposed will say ‘no.’” 
‘‘No!” shouted Uncle Miles striding into 
the room. 

**‘When I see Bundle agoin’ off I some- 
how surmised that some on ye had un- 
hitched him of a purpose ter git me outer 
the room, but says I, ‘Bundle, you go 
ahead ; I'll resk ye, an’ I'll go back ter see 
what’s up.’ I was jest in time.” 

The members roared and Uncle Miles 
shook his sides. Thereupon did Plummer 
move that Uncle Miles be a delegate in 
his place. This upset his opposition. 

‘‘| withdraw my objection. Let’s send 
the boys if they don’t know nothin’ about 
farmin’. They’ll larn.” 

Another member moved that Uncle Miles 
be sent with the boys to keep them in order, 
and to manage the finances of the delega- 
tion, and the motion was carried with great 
enthusiasm. 

‘‘What! me! Ye don’t mean it, do 
ye! Why, I haint been outer Mumbury 
sence I was a boy so high. But I’ve allus 
been achin fer ter see ther world. Wal, I 
can’t tell ye ter night; I'll hev ter sleep 
on’t.” 

CHAPTER II. 


The Viewing Committee set out for the 
Great West. 

Three days later the three delegates, 
chosen by the Good-Bye club to contend, 
if need be, with the great event in the in- 
terest of emigrants from Mumbury-West, 
set sail on Long Island sound and plowed 
the main as far as the metropolis. 

Uncle Miles closed his earthly affairs 
and added a codicil to his will, which, he 
infromed us, was in etfect, that if he de- 
parted this life on railway, in hotel, or at 
the hands of the great west’s Indians, 
(which he appeared to think would be 
looking for him as soon as he arrived) his 
heirs must first search for and find his re- 
mains, and place them in the family lot in 
Mumbury-West; otherwise the entire 
property would go to the society for the 
Encouragement of Thistle Destroyers, and 
to a dozen other organizations equally 
worthy and useful. This duty performed, 
he was prepared for hap or mishap. 

The committee reached tide-water at 
night. Uncle Miles had never traveled b 
boat, but he knew all about them throug 
the daily papers, and whenever a catastro- 

he was reported, he informed his friends 
that the wealth of the world would not 
tempt him to set foot on ‘one of them death- 
traps.” When we reached the landing 
Uncle Miles was asleep. 

‘‘Where now?” he asked as we woke 
him up. 
“We change here!” and before he was 
fully awake, we hurried him on board a 
sound steamer. 





‘“‘Wal,” he exclaimed, staring around, 
‘chow long do we stop here ?” 

*‘All night !” 

**All night! That’s good! I don’t like 
sech racin’ through the country in the 
night. Where be we! what hotel’s this!” 

e were busy securing state rooms and 
evaded answer. rryeens Bs to the main 
saloon we waited till the boat left the 
wharf before going to the staterooms. 
Uncle Miles might insist on going a-shore 
if he discovered the nature of the hotel 
before she began to move. 

Soon the machinery was in motion, and 
the peculiar jar and movement of the boat 
began. Lost in wonder and admiration of 
the gorgeously furnished saloon, the mo- 
tion of the craft did not at first attract his 
attention, but ina few minutes he sprang 
from his seat exclaiming— 

‘*What’s goin’ on. ‘Pears ter me this’s 
ruther shaky kind of a buildin!” ~ 

His eyes followed the lines ot the boat. 
The truth flashed upon him. ‘‘Boys”—he 
began, solemnly, but words failed him, 
and sinking slowly into a chair appeared 
to be overcome & the discovery. The 
sounding gong now walked up and down 
to call to supper. 

‘‘No,” said Uncle Miles mournfully, 
‘no supper ferme. This’s a time ter 
fast.” 

But he was persuaded to descend to the 
dining saloon to keep his comrades com- 

any. On tip-toe, as though an incautious 
ootfall might upset the boat, he followed 
us to the table. Our journey began at ten 
o'clock that day, and onlya railway res- 
taurant doughnut had broken our fast 
since. We were hungry, and when the 
coffee, the steak and the toast came, Uncle 
Miles turned away to study the architec- 
ture of the boat; but not long; the sup- 
per was too tempting, and giving his or- 
der, he was supplied with what dispelled 
all fear for the time. 

‘Ye knew mighty sartin I couldn't 
stan’ a whiff o’ that coffee when ye got me 
down here. Howsomever, I fergive ye. Ef 
this shaky consarn blows up, or goes 
deown, I'd better be fortified tor the gin- 
eral an’ final scramble !” 

After supper we went to the state-rooms 
—one for Uncle Miles and Page, and one 
for Plummer, who was a large man. 

“‘D’ye mean to tell me ye’ll lock yersels 
in this cubby, an’ pack yersels away on 
them shelves an’—an’—go ter sleep !” 

**Of course !” 

He sank down upon a chair and gasped. 

‘“‘Where be them life persarvin things, 
I’ve read so much about, warranted ter 
dew so much, an’ derivin’ so little savin’ !” 

A life preserver was produced, and 
Uncle Miles threw off his coat to try it on. 
It was a cork jacket, or vest, and fitted 
well. He put on his coat over it and 
walked out of the state-room carrying his 
carpet bag. 

‘*No; ef ye wanter resk yer lives I can’t 
hender ye, but I’m a-goin’ on guard till 
mornin’. No sleep fer me!” 

About one o'clock a knock on the state- 
room door woke us up. It was Uncle 
Miles with his carpet bag in his hand, and 
a scared look in his face. 

‘‘Boys, I think suthin’s wrong! 
wish ye’d come a minute an’ see!” 

We went out. Uncle Miles conducted 
us well forward to the place where he had 
been sitting, and asked us to listen. 
There was a sound—now like the grunt of 
a pig, now like the gurgling water, now 
like the notes of an organ out of tune, and 
now like the squeak of a big barn door. 

‘Jest hear that, will ye,” exclaimed 
Uncle Miles in a whisper, looking around 
fearfully. ‘‘An’ it’s a growin’ worse! 
*T wan't half so loud a few minutes ago !” 

The sound, apparently, came from an 
alcove near. ‘The lights were out, but a 
match revealed a son of Ham asleep. 
’T was his snore, his midnight bugle notes 
that had alarmed Uncle Miles. ‘Ef ye 
ever tell o’ this,” he whispered.” I'll 
never fergive ye, never.” When the boat 
reached New York Uncle Miles pulled his 
watch out of one boot leg and his purse 
out of the other, and was ready to see the 
sights. 

Page and Plummer wished to reach the 
great west by the aid of the limited ex- 
press on the Pennsylvania railway, but 
would Uncle Miles consent to travel in such 
luxury? At home he was accounted ‘‘very 
near,” but never mean or stingy, only 
careful and prudent. 

Like a Mumbury-West farmer who 
planted his corn and then asked advice as 
to the best methods of planting, we bought 
the tickets, and asked Uncle Miles’ opinion. 

‘‘That’s right! I’ve read o’ that train, 
an’ wanter try it. Look a-here! he 
continued. ‘‘I’ve scasely been outer 
Mumb’ry in all my life. Neow, I wanter 
see suthin’, everything, an’ mind ye, we're 
goin’ fer ter hev anything we want, an’ the 
best, an’ furder, the hull trip won’t cost ye 
or ther club a redcent. Ill pay ther bills ; 
ye jest do ther summin’ up, an’ I'll dew 
ther settlin’.” 

Thus was a great load lifted from the 
minds of the junior members of the com- 
mittee. Whatis more enjoyable than to 
run up bills when someone else is to ‘‘do 
the settlin.” 

We were soon on the way, and gaining 
upon the great west at the rate of forty- 
five miles an hour. The train, its man- 
agement, the scenery through which it 
passes, would awaken the enthusiasm of 
more experienced travellers than we were. 
The train, the parlor car, the dining car, the 
library car, the sleeping car—are the finest 
in the world! What speed and what per- 
fect control of giant forces! From tanks 
in the road bed, the engine took water as 
it ran up to the summit of the Alleghanies, 
and down to the smoky city; and the 
scenery from the Susquehanna to the Con- 
nemaugh, the wildest and the most pic- 
turesque east of the Rocky Mountains. 

We arrived in Chicago in the morning, 
explored the whole city, walked under the 
Chicago river twice, saw everything, even 
the mayor before nightfall, and in the 
evening were gaining on the great west 
again on the North Western railway. The 

ississippi was crossed at daybreak the next 
morning, and now a strange country was 
spread out before us. The train was in 
no hurry, but its speed suited our purpose. 
On every ride new scenes came into view, 
new styles of fences, farm houses, barns, 
methods of cultivation, and many things 
strange and interesting to eastern eyes of 
the granger order. But the pleasure de- 
rived from all this was marred greatly by 
the news boy, or man; he appeared to be 
both, yet neither. As soon as it was light 
enough to see, he began to unload his big 
trunk, and to make plans for the day’s 
business and persecution, whistling mean- 
while the murdered remains of the last 
opera. First came papers printed the 
evening before. Books followed. Then 
he subsided, and arranged other wares, 
and in a few minutes exercised his legs and 
his voice in the interest of apples. After 
apples came papers again; perhaps he had 


I jest 





overlooked someone, or he may have 
changed his mind, and would buy. Then 
followed peanuts, Zola’s books, pop corn, 
pears, more papers, figs, more books, 
chewing tobacco, cards, cigars, more pa- 
pers, cough candy, magazines, apples. 
oranges, more books, and ivory things of 
great uselessness. 

When he reached the end of his assort- 
ment, new energy seemed to inspire him 
and he began over again. The expres- 
sion in his face said: ‘*Zounds! Do they 
think they'll escape and not buy! I 
rather guess not!” We bought. "Iwas 
anerror. Thereafter throughout the day 
ee oy | less than a collision of trains 
would have caused him to pass us without 
demanding our attention and examination 
of what he offered. In vain we looked out 
of the window when we saw him start on 
another trip. Hestopped. ‘Pears, sir?” 
No answer. ‘‘Pears, sir?” No answer. 
‘‘Pears, gentlemen?” Still the landscape 
continued to be very attractive, and no 
answer was made. Thena fore finger of 
the newboys’ was laid on the passenger's 
arm. That did not draw him, but a tug 
at his sleeve aroused him and his semper. 
‘*Would you like a fine juicy pear” ‘*No, I 
wouldn't; go’way!” He went away, but 
in less than half an hour was back again to 
worry us with something else. 

During a ride of fifty miles it is possible 
to live with anewsboy on board, but in a 
journey of five hundred miles, from sun 
up to sun down, the newsboy is the only 
one who enjoys himself. The passenger 
cannot read, talk, sleep, or do anything 
except attend to the newsboy. 

Uncle Miles engaged him in conversa- 
tion. Another error. When business 
lagged, he returned to Uncle Miles and 
talked. Bah, how he talked! When he 
was not persuading him to buy, he worried 
him with thrilling accounts of railway acci- 
dents and his own marvelous hair-breadth 
escapes, until Uncle Miles exclaimed: 
“I'd give a five-dollar bill ter see that fel- 
ler gagged and thrown off thetrain. Lor’ 
here he comes with suthin’ else !” 

As the sun went down we rode into 
Council Bluffs, crossed the raging Miss- 
ouri, we might have forded it with rubber 
boots, and found a hotel. 

‘‘Where are those rooms?” we asked 
the smiling clerk. 

**On the fourth floor—can’t do better— 
full !” 

**Well, then, good evening !” 

‘Wait a moment, gentlemen, let me 
see—perhaps—perhaps—I can arrange— 
yes—on second floor—best in the house!” 

The next day we reached the capital of 
the State of Nebraska, the city of Lincoln 
—a wonder of the age. ‘Two years after 
the close of the war not a single white per- 
son was a dweller on or near the site of 
the city. It was a wilderness and the un- 
disputed vantage ground of the buffalo, 
the antelope and the wolf. Today twenty 
thousand persons find homes within the 
city limits and their possessions are valued 
at two million dollars. 

Imagine the perseverance and industry 
required to build on that bleak prairie 
knoll this handsome and substantial struc- 
ture called a city. It has large and costly 
buildings for business and domestic life, 
broad ey np. a university, a per- 
fect public school system and apparatus, 
and citizens of the highest intelligence, 
education and worth. What more does 
she need! That is enough! 

But the beauties and the merits of the 
city of Lincoln are known. Certainly the 
building up of the commonwealth of Lin- 
coln is wonderful. It is attributed to the 
western spirit, but it was the spirit, the 
energy transplanted from the East to the 
West. It was a wandering spirit, too, 
but it settled upon that prairie land and 
clung to it, and the result is the city of 
Lincoln, the capital of Nebraska. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





SCANDAL IN THE COUNTRY. 


Peculiar sins, like diseases, appear to 
make their home in certain portions of the 
country. 

If there is one sin, more than another, 
that city residents are exempt from, it is 
scandal among neighbors. Perhaps the 
reason is that the *‘Poke your Nose in 
Other People’s Business Associations” 
have not been started as yet, owing to the 
fact that so many other things occupy the 
minds of the residents of cities. 

In small rural towns, however, it is dif- 
ferent. They would be the best places in 
the world to live in if it were not for the 
alarming prevalence of the disease called 
scandal. It is not confined to the gentler 
sex, for the men take it even worse than 
the women. It is awful, and must be 
dealt with in a robust manner. 

The churches throughout the land have 
set apart one Sabbath in the year exclu- 
sively for discussing the best way to deal 
with the little ones, and that day is known 
as ‘‘Children’s Day.” Why not have one 
Sabbath set apart when all the ministers 
of the land shall preach against the sin of 
telling all you know (highly colored at 
that) about your neighbors. 

When a person begins a conversation 
with something about Clara Smith, look 
out. That same individual, after unload- 
ing at your door all the accumulated dirt 
that he or she has gathered from neighbor 
Smith’s home, will travel down the road to 
the home of another intimate friend and 
make another delivery—this time it will 
not be about the Smith family. 

Not long since, in the space of one 
hour, I had atalk with two men in a 
country town. In that short period of 
time I was filled with scandal from both 
parties. Yet they are both on good terms 
aud when they meet each other on the 
road you would take them to be Jonathan 
and David after a long absence. 

What pleasure can any one find in sit- 
ting down in the house of another and 
washing out all the dirty linen that he or 
she has been able to collect together? And 
the worst of it is that generally the linen 
has become much dirtier by passing 
through that person's hands. 

The average man is pretty sure to make 
some mistakes in life, and to do some 
wrong things, and it would be more cred- 
itable for decent people to cover up these 
than to keep continually exposing them, 
‘‘considering thyself lest thou be tempted.” 

Christians, above all others, should have 
nothing to do with this mean sin. Their 
mission is to help bear the burdens of oth- 
ers, and not to held pile them on. 

If all the scandal of a week could be 
rolled up into a ball, what an illustration 
of the activity of the devil it would pre- 
sent. 

But the sin can and must be stopped. 
There is getting to be too much common- 
sense abroad to permit the continuance of 
such an evil. It was partly brought about 
by the people not having books or news- 

apers to read. The result was that near- 

y everybody published a book and a 
newspaper about his neighbors. 





Minding their own business will keep 
most people pretty busy. And if that is 
not sufficient there is plenty to do in trying 
to save the souls of others, and performing 
the duties of a good citizen, to occupy any 
spare hours. 

Don’t get mad; if these remarks do not 
refer to you or any of your acquaintances, 
you can afford to pass them unnoticed.— 
The Witness. 





DIO LEWIS’ sTORY, 


The late Dr. Dio Lewis was very fond of 
telling the following story : 

A young lady came into his office one 
day looking rather grave and troubled. 

**Doctor,” said she, ‘‘do you not think I 
am looking very old for twenty, and so 
thin, too—nothing but skin and bones ?” 

The doctor admitted that she was right, 
that she did look rather old for twenty. 

“But, doctor, what can I do?” she 
asked. ‘‘Can you not give me some pre- 
scription ?” 

**‘Would you be willing to take some- 
thing very bitter? asked the doctor. 

**Yes.” 

She would take anything if it would only 
improve her looks. ‘The doctor told her 
it was very bad indeed and must be taken 
every night. 

**T don’t care how bad it is, what is it ?” 

‘‘The technical name of it is Bedibus- 
nine-o’clockibus.” 

‘*Bedibus-nine-o’clockibus ! 
what an awful name !” 

‘*Yes, it means that you must go to bed 
every night before 9 o’clock.” 

“QO, that is dreadful! I thought it was | 
something to take.” 

‘*What time do you generally go to bed ?” 

‘Generally about 12 o'clock.” 

“T thought so. Now if you will go to 
bed every night for six months at nine 
o’clock without making any change in your 
habits, you will gain ten pounds in weight 
and talk five years younger. Your skin 
will become fresh and your spirits improve 
wonderfully.” 

‘I'll do it, though of course when I have 
company”— 

‘*It is regularity that does the business. 


O, doctor, 





To sit up till twelve o’clock three nights in 
the week, and then go to bed four nights 
at nine, one might think would do very 
well. I don’t think this every other night 
early and every other night late is much 
better than every night late. It is regu- 
larity that is vital in the case. Even sit- 
ting up one night in the week deranges the 
nervous system. Kegularity in sleep is 
every bit as important as regularity in 
food.” 

The doctor’s arguments prevailed. The 
lean patient suddenly exclaimed, ‘*Doc- 
tor, I will go to bed every night for six 
months before nine o’clock if it kills me, 
or rather if it breaks the hearts of all my 
friends.” 

She did it, gained twenty-one pounds in 
five months, and found herself in the very 
best possible health and spirits, fresh and 
young looking, and quite delighted with 
the new and simple remedy, which she 
recommended enthusiastically to all her 
friends 





A FAIR STAKT. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Callboard returned 
from their wedding journey they settled 
right down to housekeeping. Happier 
doves never nestled in a flat, and Mrs, 
Callboard determined to make home happy 
for Charley from the start. No future 
misunderstanding should arise in their do- 
mestic arrangements if her wisdom and tact 
could prevent. When they sat down to 
their first meal Nellie helped him to an 
opaque slab of something about an inch 
thick that fell on the table with a dull, 
sickening thud. ‘‘Thatis some home-made 
bread like your mother used to make, Char- 
ley, dear,” she said sweetly. ‘‘I learned 
how to make that solid circle of roller com- 
position around the middle of the loaf when 





we were stopping at her house last week. 
I you should ever want a change I can | 
make bread whiter than snow and lighter | 
than sea-foam, but this is the kind your 
mother makes, and I thought you might 
like it the first day to keep you from get- 
ting homesick. ‘That nice cake,” she add- 
ed, seeing him thoughtfully endeavoring to 
indent with his fork a dark-brown pyramid 
of elastic concrete, ‘‘is a cake such as your 
Aunt Ellen used to make. I got the pre- 
scription from her. I don’t eat it myself, 
but it is said to be harmless if not taken 
in excess. These irregular fragments of 
leather belting are doughnuts, like those 
your grandmother makes; she taught me 
how to make them, and I[ had a coroner's 
permit to make these. Those ghastly re- 
mains on the platter are all that is left of 
the holocaust; that is the chicken roasted 
after the favorite prescription of your sister 
Jane. And this, Charlie, dear, she con- 
tinued, pouring out a cqal-black liquid, not 
quite so thick as the Missouri river, but 
far more odorous, ‘‘this is coffee, like you 
used to get at home. I make all these 
things somewhat differently for myself and 
will use my own recipes as a rule, after 
this, but any time you want things as you 
used to have them at home, dear, I can 
fill any prescription in the pharmamopzia, 
and don’t you forget it.” And he didn't. 
That was 23 years ago, and not one of the 
six young Callboards can remember ever 
to have heard their father so much as refer 
to the doughnuts his grandmother used to 
make when he was a boy.—R. J. Bur- 
dette in Brooklyn Eagle. 





AMERICAN FARMEBS, 


Probably in no country in the world is 
there to be found a state of intellectual 
advancement among the people who till 
the soil, equal to that which exists among 
our native American farmers. Some 
causes of this are manifest. The tiller of 
European soil seldom owns his land, and 
it requires constant vigilance and unremit- 
ting toil on the part of himself and his 
whole family to pay rents and ‘‘make both 
ends meet,” leaving no time to gratify any 
wants above the stomach. On the other 





hand, our native farmers till their own 
land and ca: on agricultural industries 
with as much ease and far less worriment 
of mind than our city men conduct their 
business. 

The farmers’ sons and daughters have 
all the educational advantages that are to 
be had in our entire country, and it is long 
since a well-established fact that the ablest 
and most successful business men to be 
found in our cities are the sons of Ameri- 
can farmers. Pick out of any city one 
hundred young men and maidens, let me 
select an equal number of same age among 
our intelligent farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters, and I will guarantee as to the latter, 
minds better filled with general informa- 
tion. The chief reason is that the latter 
spend their long winter evenings in storing 
their minds with useful knowledge, while 
the former waste their time in various 
fashionable forms of amusement, where the 
highest intellectual achievement is to be 
well up in small talk.—G. S. D. 





WELEH SAYINGS. 


Three — that never become rusty— 
the money of the benevolent, the shoes of 
the butcher's horse, and a woman’s tongue. 

Three things not easily done—to allay 
thirst with fire, to dry wet with water. and 
“> all in every thing that is done. 

bree things that are as good as the 
best—brown bread in famine, well water in 
thirst, and a gray coat in cold. 

Three things as good as their better— 
dirty water to extinguish the fire, an ugly 
wife to a blind man, and a wooden sword 
to a coward. 

Three warnings from the grave—‘‘Thou 
knowest what I was; thou seest what I am; 
remember what thou art to be.” 

Three things of short continuance—a la- 
dy’s love, a chip fire, and brook flood. 

Three things that ought never to be 
from home—the cat, the chimney, and the 
house-wife. 

Three essentials to a telse story teller— 
a good memory, a bold face, and fools for 
an audience. 

Three things that are seen in a peacock— 
the garb of an angel, the walk of a thief, 
and the voice.of the devil. 

Three things it is unwise to boast of—the 
flavor of thy ale, the beauty of thy wife, and 
the contents of thy purse. 

Three miseries of a man’s house—a 
smoky chimney, a dripping roof, and a 
scolding wife. 





FRUIT AND GRAIN DIET. 


At a late fruit banquet of the London 
Auxiliary of the Vegetarian Society, Dr. 
Nichols said that fruit was a perfect food, 
and the apple alone was able to sustain 
life and health for a very long time. 
Why, then, he asked, needlessly take the 
life of any creature, when they had at 
hand so much delightful food? He had 
been a vegetarian for fifty years, and dur- 
ing that time he had had only one week's 
illness. Mr. A. F. Hills pointed out that 
the vegetable-feeders were among the 
strongest of animals—for example, the 
horse and the elephant. Dr. Allinson was 
of opinion that vegetarianism would do 
away with the need for the services of mem- 
bers of his profession. Fruit contained 
vegetable substances that were very use- 
ful in carrying away the injurious mineral 
matters that tended to increase in the sys- 
tem. A mixed diet of fruit and grain was 
the most valuable that could be devised. 


IN UNITY. 

The town of Unity is a picturesque 
tract of hill country in western New 
Hampshire. A good old clergyman, liv- 
ing in an adjoining town, was one day 
called upon by a rural couple who wished 
to be married. ‘The proper ceremony was 
duly performed, and then the minister 
gave them some fatherly exhortation and 
advice about their new course. ‘‘Now 
that your lives are promised to each other 
truly and unselfishly,” said he, *‘I hope 
nothing will disturb them, but that you 
will always live happily in unity.” ‘Wal, 
I don’t know about that, parson,” objected 
the young man, doubtfully. ‘*We’re mar- 
ried, as you say, and I hope we'll git along 
all right; but as for livin’ in Unity, I never 
will, for it’s the rockiest place I ever see 
in all my born days!”"— Youth's Compan- 
ion. 





No Extra Session.—‘*My dear,” said 
a Congressman to his daughter at break- 
fast, ‘wasn’t young Brown here last night 
until twelve o'clock?” ‘Yes, papa,” she 
replied, with a pretty blush. ‘‘Well, my 
dear, you should not permit it ; it has been 
that way for several nights, hasn’t it?” 
“Yes, papa.” ‘‘Don’t you know that is 
hardly the proper thing todo?” ‘Yes, 
papa.” ‘*Then why do you do it?” he 
asked, impatiently. ‘Because, papa, I 
expect to go away next week, and I am 
rushing the business so that there will not 
have to be an extra session.” The father’s 
voice was stilled, and the breakfast was 
finished in silence.— Washington Critic. 





for Infants and Children. 





: “‘Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
recommend it ag to inti 
ae superior to any prescription 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes 


Without injurious medication, 


di- 


Tus Centaur Company, 182 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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SILENT SORROW. 


If she unclosed her lips and made her moan, 
She would not be so weary with her woe— 
A burden shared is lightened: even so 
The weight is heavier that we bear alone, 
And anguish pent within turns hearts to stone, 
The fellowship of sorrow to forego, 
To suffer and be silent, is to know 
The blackest blossom from the black root grown. 


et great joys and greatest woes are dumb. 
Arenal is the a be that reckoning can compute— 
The shallows babble, but the depths are mute— 
The great mid-sea our measure may not lumb ; 
King Love, King Pain, King Death, in silence 
come, 
And, meeting them, 
—LOUISE CHANDLER 


we silently salute. _ 
MOULTON in July Scribner's. 





BACKWOODS 8CHOOL. 
BY ABBY S. HINCKLEY. 


I. 
= hand - pene 
birch’s grace, the lesson of its sting 

Out ranks aad supersedes; and flashing win, 
Of oriole, and song of thrush, and grand, 
Balancing boughs of trees, that steadfast stdnd, 

Teach finer rhythms than children’s voices bring 

Reciting Webster’s spelling rows, with ring 
Of eager, emulous chant. No problems planned 
By Emer-on or Colburn outdo schemes | 

To snare the squirrel, or the chestnut’s burr 

Before its time to burst. Swift, resonant whir 
of partridge passengers, and shining gleams 

From sunlit waters, train the ear and eye 

To sweet concord of field and stream and sky. 


II. 


No fairer playground ever tempted fleet, 
Barefooted boys and girls to eager chase, 
Skimming the sod in rustic game of base, 

When the glad word recess gave respite sweet 

From tiresome bench and book. Small, a le feet 
Speed rosy girls with streaming hair, w ile race 
The free-limbed lads, each moist and ruddy face 

Glowing with frolic-joy and quick heart beat, 

Till some grave child, more studious and shy, 
Sees, at the schoolhouse door, the teacher stand 
And smile in smpathy, and lift a hand 

As sign that playtime closes. Straight the cry 
Books! books! is heard from all the breathless 


Nature and teacher 


reply in echoes bland. 


be ooks! the hill 
s! the hills 
Ant, See ” —Journal of Education. 





RUTH. 


A baby girl not two years old 
Among the phlox and pansies stands, 
And full of flowers as they can hold 
Her mother fills her tittle hands. 


And bids her cross to where I stay 
Within my garden’s fragrant space, 

And guides her past the poppies gay 
’Mid mazes of the blooming place, 


Saying, ‘Go carry Thea these!” 
Delighted, forth the baby fares, 

Between the fluttering-winged sweet peas 
Her treasured buds she safely bears. 


*Tis but a step, but oh, what stre*s 
Of care! hat difficulties wait! 

How many pretty dangers press 
Upon the path from gate to gate! 


But high above her sunny head 
She tries the roses sweet to hold, 
Now caught in coreopsis red, 
Half wrecked upon a marigold, 


Or tangled in a cornflower tall, 
Or hindered by the poppy tops 
She struggles on, nor does she fall, 
Nor stalk nor stem her progress stops, 


Until at last, the trials past, 
Victorious o’er the path’s alarms, 

Herself, her flowers and all are cast 
Breathless into my happy arms. 


My smiling, rosy little maid! 

And while her joy-flushed cheek I kiss, 
And close to mine its bloom is laid, 

I think, ‘‘So may you find your bliss, 


My precious! When in coming years 
Life’s path grows a bewildering maze, 

So may you conq .er doubts and fears 
And safely thread its devious ways. 


And find yourself, all dangers past, 
Ciasped to a fonder breast than mine, 
And gain your heavenly joy at last 
Safe in the arms of Love Divine.” 
—Celia Thaxter,in Cottage Hearth. 








BOOKS, MAGAZINES AND AUTHORS. 

If any one would like to know “How to Live 
a Hundred Years,” he should read the article on 
this subject in the July Cosmopolitan, by Prof. 
Richard A. Proctor. He shows conclusively that 
the Psalmist’s limit of life is by no means the 
natural limit under proper conditions. What 
these conditions are Mr. Proctor explains at 
length, 

The title of Sidney Luska’s new romance, 
which is to be the leading attraction of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine for August, is, “A Land of 
Love.” It deals with Bohemian life among the 
Americans in the Latin Quarter in Paris. 

The second paper by David A. Wells on “‘The 
Economic Disturbances since 1873,” to appear 
in the August Popular Science Monthiy, will 


probably be the most important of the series 
as it contains a statement of the conditions and 
events which Mr. Wells is convinced were the 
causes of the world-wide commercial depression. 


Recent issues in ‘“Ticknor’s Paper Series of 
Choice Reading,” are “Elenanor Maitland,” by 
Clara Erskine Clement, and ‘‘The Prelate,” by 
Isaac Henderson. They are published at 50 
cents each by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 

Drones’ Honey” is a “grown up” novel writ- 
ten by Sophie May,and published by Lee & 
Shepard. The striking title, and the good 
reputation of the author will make great de- 
mand for this book, aside from its intrinsic 
merits. 


J Among recent readable novels “A Plucky 
One,” by Mrs. George E. Spencer, the author of 
several successful stories. Cassel & Co., New 
York. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $1.25. 

“Baldine,” and other tales, by Karl Erdmann 
Elder, translated from the German by the Earl 
of Lytton, received in a neat summery binding 
from Harper & Brothers, through Damrell & 
Upham, of Boston. It is a convenient book of 
300 pages. 

Anything from the pen of Count Leo Tolstoi 
is eagerly read now-a-days, and his ‘“‘Sebasto- 
pol,” translated from the French by Frank D. 
Millet, with an introduction by W. D. Howells, 
is a very readable book, 240 pages, from Harp- 
er & Brothers. 





HEALTH. 


A good lesson in hygiene, of value now that 
Summer with its attendant ills is at hand, may 
be learned from the experience of Dr. Oscar 
Lenz. This eminent scientist travelled on foot 
across the African continent, through regions 
reeking with marsh-fevers, agues and small- 
pox. During the journey he enjoyed perfect 
health, and on not a single occasion felt the 
need of medicine, remedial or preventive. This 
condition he attributes to his diet and habits. 
Raw fruit he eschewed. All water used was 
first boiled. Not a drop of alcoholic liquor 
passed his lips. Rice, chicken and tea formed 
his staple fare. He avoided bathing in cold 
water, exposed himself as little as possible to 
the dews and mists of night, and dressed entire- 
ly in flannel. 


Chloride of lime, liberally sprinkled on 
floors, yards, dung-heaps, or applied to walls, 
woodwork, or poured into drains, one-half 
pound to a gallon of water, is a very good dis- 
infectant. Carbolic acid, allowed to evaporate 
from shallow basins, alone or mixed with ether 
or alcohol, from saturated rags hung up around 
the building, will be found effective. These 
disinfectants can be used in occupied buildings. 
Chlorine, set free from common salt, by adding 
Oil of vitriol and a litule black oxide of manga- 
hese is a splendid purifier of the air. This can 
Only be used in unoccupied buildings. Sul- 





phurous acid is another excellent disinfectant 
for the air, and can easily be produced by 
burning flowers of sulphur on a slip of paper 
laid on an iron shovel; but this also can be 
used only in empty buildings. For drains, ma- 
nure floors, yards, etc., sulphate of iron (cop- 
peras) is one of the most efficient and cheapest 
disinfectants, and may be used either in fine 
powder or in solution. 

In a recent number of the Lancet, Dr. Peter 
Hood of London, calls attention to calcium car- 
bonate in the form of calcined oyster shells as 
a means of arresting the growth of cancerous 
tumors. He urges that the remedy can do no 
harm, and that the prima facie evidence in its 
favor is strong. He would restrict the trials to 
well marked cases of scirrhus, and insists that 


no efit should be looked for in “Ss 


months. 

The Roman soldiers, who built such wonder- 
ful roads, and carried a weight of armour and 
luggage that would crush the average farm- 
hand, lived on coarse brown bread and sour 
wine. They were temperate in diet, regular 
and constant in exercise. The Spanish peasant 
works every day, and dances half the night, yet 
eats only his black bread, onion, and water- 
melon. The Smyrna porter eats only a little 
fruit and some olives; he eats no beef, pork or 
mutton; yet he walks off with his eight hun- 
dred pounds. The coolie, fed on rice, is more 
active, and can endure more, than the negro fed 
on fat meat. The heavy work of the world is 
not done by men who eat the greatest quantity. 
The fastest and longest-winded horse is not the 
biggest eater. Moderation in diet seems to be 
the prerequisite for endurance.—Medical Advo- 
eate. 

After all that has been stated of the effects of 
the atmosphere in high altitudes or at the level 
of the sea, the influence of forests and ocean, of 
sea-coasts and interior places, humidity and 
dryness, cold and heat, the winds, electricity, 
and ozone, and no matter what of other condi- 
tions, the paramount considerations for the pro- 
motion of health are an abundance of pure air 
and sunshine and out-door exercise. Without 
these, no climate is promotive of health or pro- 
pitious for the cure of disease; and with them, 
it is safe to say, the human powers of accommo- 
dation are such that it is difficult to distinguish 
the peculiarities of any climate by their joint 
results on the health and longevity of its sub- 
jects —Bell’s “Climatology.” ‘ 


“Folks think,” says Dr. Holmes, “that almost 
any sickness can be cured if only the Dr. is 
called in season; but to be in season one would 
often need to have been on hand generations 
before.” 


A remarkable work has just been published 
by a learned professor of the University of 
Ghent, Dr. Burggraeve, in which he endeavors 
to prove that anybody who will take the trouble 
to follow his instructions may become a cente- 
narian. His one great panacea for all “the ills 
that flesh is heir to” is salt. According to his 
theory, salt isthe great regularizing agent. If 
the blood be too rich, salt will clarify it; if the 
blood be too poor, salt will strengthen it and 
furnish it with the necessary elements. Dr. 
Burggraeve quotes several examples in support 
of the sovereign virtue which he attributes to 
salt. Formerly, in Holland, the greatest pun- 
ishment which existed for offending soldiers 
was to give them unsalted bread. After a few 
months of this regime the culprits almost in- 
variably died. In Saxony, at the end of the 
last century, a terrible epidemic reigned solely 
through the want of salt. The Dutch savant 
furthermore assures us that salt is an infallible 
cure for the consumption and cholera. The 
Russian peasants once saved themselves from a 
plague by putting salt in their milk. 





KIND WORDS. 

“A word lasts longer than a marble slab,” is 
a proverb the truth of which once comprehend- 
ed would make us careful that our words should 
be kindly. It was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Mrs. M—’s wedding-day, but she had not 
remembered it. Her husband came in much 
later than usual. 

“What in the world kept you so long?” she 
asked, in an irritated tone. 

“I stopped at the jeweller’s on my way home 
to select for you a dozen nut-picks.” 

“You might have spared yourself the trouble. 
I don’t want any nut-picks. We have some 
now that have never been used.” 

“Well, we are going up to daughter’s this 
evening; I’ll take them to her.” 

“She’s welcome to them. I don’t want 
them. ButIthinkif you had any money to 
throw away you might have found a better 
way to waste it.” 

There were some other bitter words, for Mrs. 
M—was certainly all ‘‘out of sorts,” but when 
she, in company with her good-natured hus- 
band, reached their daughter’s house her irrita- 
tion had somewhat spent itself. 

“Here, daughter,” the gentleman said, “1 
picked out a beautiful case of nut-picks for 
your mother, but she will not have them, so T 
present them to you.” 

The daughter took the package, and, beside 
the nut-picks, untied the wrapping and touched 
the spring of the satin case. There in the 
dainty folds of pale blue lay a beautiful enam- 
elled gold watch. 

Then how ashamed was the wife at her pet- 
ulance, and how much she would have given to 
have recalled her unkind words. Perhaps the 
husband was satisfied with the humble apology 
she offered as she thanked him for his exquis- 
ite gift; but I wondered if it would always be 
to her a reminder that she should speak pleas- 
ant words. 

I was reading only this morning a pleasant 
incident on this very line. The story is told by 
an old doctor, and I believe I will give it to you 
in his own words. 

“One day—a long, hot day it had been, too— 
I met my father on the road to town. 

“*T wish you would take this package to the 
village for me, Jim,” he said, hesitating. 

‘‘Now, I was a boy of twelve, not fond of 
work, and was just out of the hay-field, where 
I had been at work since daybreak. It was two 
miles into town. I wanted to get my supper, 
and to wash and dress for singing school. 

“My first impulse was to refuse, and do it 
harshly, for I was vexed that he should ask me 
after a long day’s work. If I did refuse he 
would go himself. He was a gentle, patient 
old man. But something stopped me—one of 
God’s good angels, I think. 

“ “Of course, father, I'll take it,’ I said, 
heartily, giving my scythe to one of the men. 
He gave me the package. 

““*Thank you, Jim,’ he said; ‘I was going 
myself, but somehow I don’t feel very strong 
today.’ 

“He walked with me to the road that turned 
off to the town. As he left he put his hand on 
my arm, saying again: ‘Thank you, my son. 
You’ve always been a good boy to me, Jim.’ 

“I hurried into town and back again. 

‘‘When I came near the house I saw a crowd 
of farm hands at the door. One of them came 

to me, the tears rolling down his face. 





“*Your father,” he said, ‘fell dead just as he 
reached the house. The last words he spoke 
were to you.’ 

“T’m an old man now, but I have thanked 
God over and over again, in the years that have 
passed since that hour, that those last words 
were: ‘You’ve always been a good boy to me.’” 

One never regrets kind words uttered, but 
there is no sorrow more keen than the mem- 
ory of ungentle words spoken to those who 
have gone where we can never show them love 
or tenderness any more. 





HEARTY FOOD. 

From Prof. Atwater’s illustrated article in the 
July Century we quote the following: “I well 
remember how the sensible and thrifty New 
England people among whom my boyhood was 
spent used to talk about ‘hearty victuals,’ and 

w prevalent were the doctrines that ‘a hard- 

rking man wants real hearty food,’ and that 
‘qhildren ought to have hearty food, but not too 
arty.” 

“With these eminently orthodox tenets the 
science of nutrition in its newest developments 
is in fullest accord. But there always used to 
be an unsatisfactory vagueness about them. I 
never could make out exactly what were 
‘hearty’ foods, and in just what their hearti- 
ness consisted. It has since occurred to me 
that these words express one of the ideas which 
the unerring sense and instinct of man have 
wrought out of his long experience, but have 
waited for science to put into clear and definite 
form. The synonym with which our science 
defines this idea is energy. Hearty foods are 
those in which there is an abundance of poten- 
tial energy. 

“The lumbermen in the Maine forests work 
intensely in the cold and snows of winter and 
in the icy water in the spring. To endure the 
severe labor and cold, they must have food to 
yield a great deal of heat and strength. Beans 
and fat pork are staple articles of diet with 
them, and are used in very large quantities. 
The beans supply porteid to make up for the 
werr and tear of muscle, and they, and more 
especiallp the pork, are very rich in energy to 
be used for warmth and work. 

“T cannot vouch for the following, which has 
just struck my eye in a daily paper, but, if it is 
true, the workmen were sound in their phy- 
siology : 

“A lot of woodchoppers who worked for Mr. 
S— in H—stopped work the otber day, and 
sent a spokesman to their employer, who said 
that the men were satisfied with their wages 
and most other things, but ditin’t like ‘your 
fresh meat; that’s too fancy, and hain’t got 
strength into it.’ Mr. S—gave them salt pork 
three times a day, and peace at once resumed 
its sway. 

“The use of oily and fatty foods in arctic re- 
gions is explained by the great potential energy 
of fat, a pound of which is equal to over two 
pounds of protein or starch. I have been 
greatly surprised to see,on looking into the 
matter, how commonly and largely the fatter 
kinds of meat are used by men engaged in 
very hard labor. Men in training for athletic 
contests, as oarsmen and football teams, eat 
large quantities of meat. I have often queried 
why so much fat beef is used, and especially 
why mutton is often recommended in preference 
to beef for training diet. Both the beef and 
the mutton are rich in protein, which makes 
muscle, and hence more potential energy. 
Perhaps this is another case in which experi- 
ence has led to practice, the real grounds for 
which have later been explained by scientific 
research.” 





During a long storm, persons who are well 
versed in weather-lore are often heard to con- 
sole themselves with the prediction that there 
will be a change of weather when the moon 
changes. Nasmyth and Carpenter characterize 
as a popular error, in its most absurd form, 
this belief that the gradual turning of the 
moon’s face towards and away from the sun, 
could, at certain points, upset the existing con- 
dition of our atmosphere, generate clouds, and 
pour down rains. In England (and the same 
may be said of much of America) the weather 
changes about every three days, and there is a 
change of the moon every seven days, so that 
many coincidences must occur. Those who be- 
lieve that “the moon rules the weather,” always 
credit such coincidences to lunar influence. 
But the theory is untenable unless it applies to 
every case, and unless the same effect is always 
produced by the same cause. To suppose that 
a change of the moon will turn dry weather to 
wet, or wet to dry, indiscriminately, is the 
merest childishness, and contrary to all n.eteor- 
ological records.—Popular Science News. 





PUMELOGICAL, 


Why not offer John L. the presidency of the 
American Pommelogical Society ?—Life. 


Sunday School Teacher—Tommy, can you 
tell me why the lions did not eat up Daniel ? 
Tommy—lI s’pose they had just been fed. 


Newspapers are the schoolmasters of the 
common people. That endless book, the news- 
paper, is our national glory. 


Minister (making a call)—And do you al- 
ways do as your mamma tells you to, Flossie? 
Flossie (emphatically)—I guess I do, and so 
does papa.— New York Sun. 


A Philadelphia paper contains an able protest: 


against “feeding horses on streets.” And 
quite right. Streets are food for transit monop- 
olies, not horses. 


New Jersey wife: “John, I’d like sorte wood 
split right away.” New Jersey husband: 
“Can’t do it for ten minutes. I haven’t driven 
the mosquitoes down to water yet.”—Tid-Bits. 

“Good-bye is a simple little phrase,” says a 
writer, “but ah! how much there is in it.” 
True, indeed, and we never realize more fully 
how much there is in it than when we see two 
women bidding each other good bye. 


A beggar, to all appearances slightly be- 
fogged, thus accosted a passer-by: “Sir, would 
you please give a little money to buy a bit of 
bread, for I am so dreadfully thirsty that I don’t 
know where I am to get a night’s lodging.” 


My 4-year-old boy remarked confidentially 
to the cook the other day that he ‘would hate 
to bea chicken.” “Why, Rob?” she asked. 
“Cause I would have to lay eggs, and I don’t 
know how,” was the response.—Babyhood. 


An ancient omen says that “if two marriages 
are celebrated simultuneously, one of the hus- 
bands will die.” This omen is no doubt verified 
in every instance; but we are prepared to be- 
lieve that the other husband will die too, if he 
lives long enungh.— Norristown Herald. 


Mr. Simkins (studying earnestly her new 
photograph)—“‘Yes, it is very beautiful, but I 
miss that sleepy, dreamy, 1 might almost say 
far-away, look in the eyes.” Miss Jones—‘‘Ah, 
Mr. Simkins, you were not there to talk to me, 
you see.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Let’s go now, Amy,” said Mildred, to the 
higb sthool girl when the game was only half 








over. “Nixey,” replied Amy; “I want to go 
the whole hog.” “Amy, dear,” protested Mil- 
dred, “that is reprehensible slang’ You should 
say, ‘traverse the unabbreviate swine.”—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle 


Many people who wear eye-glasses are sorely 
annoyed at the difficulty of keeping them in 
their proper position on the nose. To all such 
it will be interesting to know a very ingenious 
expedient by which thatend can be accom- 
plished. It consists in driving a tack into the 
bridge of the nose just at the particular point 
where the frame must rest to make the glasses 
of service. This is a simple remedy, and can 
be easily tested. 

‘““What keeps Mr. from kirk, James ?’ 
said a worthy minister. “I hope it is not 
Methodism?” ‘‘No,” responded the verger, 
‘it’s something worse.”” “What, then, is it? 
Calvanism ?” ‘Worse, your reverence, worse.” 
“Surely, James, it is not Deism?” ‘Much 
worse, an’ it please your reverence, than that.” 
“Can it be Atheism which deprives us of our 
best church-warden?” “ Truly,” responded 
James, ‘tis a much more serious matter. It is 
rheumatism.” 

The young assistant minister of a Fifth-avenue 
church in New York is reported to have made 
his way into great social favor by making the 
influential women in his congregation believe 
that they had suggested the best points in his 
discourses. In making a pastoral call he would 
declare one of his hostess’s remarks admirable 
and beg leave to use it the next Sunday. He 
would then introduce an embellished form of 
the remark, introducing it with “One of the 
brightest minds I know,” or, “From a beautiful 
source comes the idea.” 


“What's to pay, John?” asked a scrubby 
farmer of the sexton of Kilwinning, who had 
just finished the sorting of the sod on the grave 
of the farmer’s wife. ‘Five shillings.” ‘For 
that sma’ job? It’s out o’ the question.” 
“Weel, ye may think sae, but that’s ma 
chairge.” “Five shillin’s! ye’er well paid wi’ 
half-a-croon.” “I’ve tell’t ma_ chairge.” 
“There’s four shillin’s, raither than hae ony 
quarrel wi’ ye the day, John, but no’ a fardin’ 
mair.” ‘Now, see,” said John, holding the 
money in the open palm of his left hand, while 
his right held his spade. “Doun wi the ither 
shillin’, or up she comes.” The alarmed farm- 
er lost no time in paying the balance. 





THE THINKING CAP. 
Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
New ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 
Bolutions to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
239. OLEOMARGARINE. 
MANOR 241.4 BRASS 
ALICE RANCH 
NIGHT ANGER 
OCHER SCENE 
RETRO SHRED 
240. “List to a tale of love in Acadie, Home 
of the happy.” 
242. S-tar. P-lane. S-pain. 
New Puzzles--No. 47. 
NO. 243. CHARADE. 
My frst is a lady, 
My second is a lady, 
My whole is an illness. 
Lizzig DEAN. 
244. SQUARE. 


3. A covering.¥4. 


M-ark. 


NO. 


1. To hurt. 2. A plant. 
Unresenting. 

Cambridge, Mass. POLARIS. 

245. HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

My 13, 3, 40, 22,9 wasa leading general in 
the Civil War, who was afterwards President. 

My 14, 36, 3, 48, 33, 39, 10, 22 was the general 
who defeated Tecumseh in 1811. 

My 13, 36, 34, 38, 26 was a general in the 
Revolutionary War. 

My 14, 40, 46, 31, 42, 23, 6, 29 was a noted 
statesman, who was fatally shot in a duel. 

My 45, 36, 39, 43, 40, 7, 4, 1, 17 was an Indian 
chief, who visited the Pilgrim fathers. 

My 46, 6, 29, 48, 4, 8 was one of the Presi- 
dents. 

My 11, 19, 41, 9,10, 29 was the inventor of 
the steamboat. 

My 45, 10, 3, 39, 38 was the inventor of the 
electric telegraph. 

My 36, 3, 15, 14, 44, 48 was a President. 

My 32, 48, 8, 45, 4, 22, 9 was an explorer. 

My whole, of 48 letters, was a noted general’s 
dispatch from the field, during the civil war. 

Vergennes, Vt. ANNA. 

NO. 246. SQUARE. 


1. Having an even surface. 2. A cord for 
tying shoes. 3. Jots. 4. To try. 
Boston, Mass. SHAWMUT. 
NO. 247. DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead to erase, and leave a kind of gauze. 

Behead the intestines, and leave full grown. 

Behead to clip, and leave to hearken. 

Behead a thin plate, and leave recently. 

Hartford, Conn. Dalsy. 

(cg Answers next week. Solvers in three 
weeks. 

Palaver. 


Correct solutions to puzzles in No. 44 were 
received from M. H. W., and L. W. Bradley. 








YOU NEED NOT BE A MILLIONAIRE 

To be interested in mining stocks and in re- 
ceipt of dividends on mining stocks. At last a 
successful mining enterprise has planned that 
its stock-holders shall be among the people, 
rather than the few who usually absorb the 
stock of promising mining enterprises. The 
Tortilita Gold and Silver Mining Co. of the fa- 
mous Pinal County, Arizona, has put its shares 
at two dollars each that any investor, anywhere, 
may participate in its success. An order for 
even one share from the humblest buyer will 
have the company’s respectful attention. Jos. 
H. Reall, president of the National agricultural! 
society, is president of the Mining Co. and his 
associates also are men of character and stand- 
ing in the country. Address the company at 
57 Bruadway, New York, for shares or for in- 
formation relating thereto. 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


A PECULIARITY Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that 
while it purifies the blood, it imparts new vigor 
to every function of the body. 


A friend in need—An obliging baker. 
A Woman’s Age. 


A woman, it is said, is no older than she 
looks. Many wemen, however, look double 
their actual by reason of those functional 
disorders which wear upon the nerves and 
vitality, and which, if unchecked, are liable to 
change the most robust woman to a weak, 
nes ete —. e Pierce’s “Favorite 

rescription” will positively cure every irregu- 
larity and weakpvess peculiar to the sex, and 
requires but a single trial to prove its surpassing 


merit. Price reduced to one dollar. By drug- 


gists. 


What is the worst sinner, the man who can 
e‘sg and won't, or the man wio can’t and will. 


fue Favorite Washing Compound of the 
yr is James Pyle’s Pearline. It cleanses fab- 
;, Without injury and without the laborious 
‘Subbing necessary with ordinary soap. For 
‘Ale by grocers. 


‘The oyster is like a manin one respect. He 
is of little use until you get him out of his bed. 


“DYsPEPsiIA—Its causes and cure, sent free 
By J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
Treas. 


On his metal—A newly shod horse. 


Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all throat and Lung Affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English with ful 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, addressing with stamp naming this paper. 
W. A. Noyses, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


The question of the (twilight) hour—AreSyou 
sure the dog is tied? 


THE Nineteenth Century Club is an organiza- 
tion that will consist of an equal number of 
men and women. It is hardly to be expected 
that they will agree on all subjects; but it can 
surprise no one to learn that Dr. Pierce’s ““Gold- 
en Medical Discovery,” is unanimously pro- 
nounced the most successful remedy extant, 
for pulmonary consumption, as has been 
demonstrated in hundreds of cases ; it positively 
arrests this disease and restores health and 
strength, if administered in its early stages. 
By druggists. 


An engaging smile—A lover’s grin at ghis 
financee. 














ee 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








Business Notices. 


WE CHALLENGE 


The world to produce a remedy equal to Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla to purify, vitalize, and enrich the blood, to 
restore, renovate and invigorate the whole system, 
or in curing any diseases arising from an_ impure 
state orlow condition of the blood. -I. Hood & 
Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. 











Price $1. 











Cider Makers contemplating changes 1n their ma- 
chinery, or any one thinking of going into the cider 
business, either on an extensive scale or only ina 
small way, should send for owr Catalogue. We 
make a full line of both knuckle joint and screw 
Prexses, to be run by either hand or power; also 
Graters, Pumps, Apple Elevators, Racks, Cloths, 
etc. Our goods are the acknowledged “‘Standard.” 
Address oomer & Boschert Preas Co., 

102 West Water St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ Sagal Faticrs. 








OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
other persons interested inthe E«tate of ANNA 
HILL RICHARDSON, late of Belmont, in said 
County, deceased, intestate: Whereas, application 
has been made to said Court to grant a letter of 
administration on the estate of said deceased, to 
REUBEN L. RICHARDSON, of Belmont, in the 
County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first 
Tuesday of September next, at nine o’clock before 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
pas the same. And the said petitioner is 
ereby directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
a to be two days, at least, before said 

‘ourt. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, oy Spige 
of said Court, this eleventh day of July, in the 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the Subscriber has been duly appointed Ad 
ministrator of the estate of WILLIAM STEARNS, 
late of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
deceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by 
iving bonds, as the law directs. All persons hav- 
ng demands upon the estate of said deceased are 
pe mee ee to exhibit the same; and all persons in- 
debted to said estate are called upon to make pay- 
ment to MARCUS MORTON, Adm. 
West Newton, June 28, 1887. 


OM™MONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
all other Persons interested in the Estate of AMOS 
HAGAR, late of Lincoln, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain instruments 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased and codicil have been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by MARY ANN HAGAR, who 
rays that letters testamentary may be issued to 
er, the executrix therein named, and that she 
may be exe opt from giving a surety or sureties on 
her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You 
are hereby ci'ed to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 
on the fourth Tuesday of July instant, at nine 
o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is 
hereby directed to give publie notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
= to be two days, at least, before said 
ourt. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of HENRY G. 
RICHARDSON, late of Reading, in said County, 
deceased, intestate: Whereas, application has 
been made to said Court to granta letter of ad- 
ministration on the estate of said deceased, to 
EDWIN F. BURLEIGH, of Laconia, in the State of 
New yy You are hereby cited to ap- 
ar at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday 
of July next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the sai titioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
— at Boston, the last publication to be two 
8, at least, before said Court. 
itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, ty e€ 
of said Court, this twenty-fourth day of May, in the 














one thousand eight hundred and seven. 
oe “s J. H. TYLER Register, 





HORSEPOV ER 
Seerosaal pe Sees a Oar 


chines for THRESHING 
and CLEANING Grain. 


regarding é 
EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & QUANTITY OF WORK 
pace Dero A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE ACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 





A RARE CHANCE. 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUI- 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal 
eighty free scholarships, which will be given to 
worthy young men in the State who can pass the 
entrance examination. It affords a thorough Eng- 
lish education and a good training in chemistry, 
botany, natural history, agriculture, engineering, 
military and other sciences, fitting young men to 
enter business or to study the professions, or to be- 
come good farmers or good teachers. For further 
particulars address President H. H. GOODELL, 
Amherst, Mass. 





CALF 


j 
SMALLS FEEDER 


&p- 
roved by all progressive Farmers and 
Btoex Raisers. The calf sucks its food 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- 
ing aa well as when fed on itsown mother. 
Circulars fre. SMALL & MATTHEWS, 
21 Seuth Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





| SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE. 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 





Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 


The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 


DR. C, J. LEWIS, 


O, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases o1 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De- 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
> Ana, THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. Urina- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syplillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cu 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
aa Dr. Lewis is osmenly consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, which invariably do more 
harm than qret.es every phase of disease demands 
different and special treatment. To those who may 
have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis would say con- 
sult him and he will restore the disappointed one 
to all the duties of life, whether they be physical 
or mental, pertaining to married life or ‘‘single 
blessedness.”’ 
Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS I8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


i129 FRIENDSHIP STREET 
Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year sound 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full = er of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vat- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. 





THIRD EDITION 


| )Medical Minut 

. a 

Hi) With additional Colored 

Mi! Illustrations and a Por- 

iui trait of the Author. 
EXPLICIT 

the treatment and 


MEDICA, 
MINUTES 


Hj) On 
Mijcure of abeve subjects, 
ie Sexual Diseases, &c. 

| Price, 25c. by mail to any 
i} address, from the author 


4) DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
H. Knight, 97 Court St. 








“SUFFE 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthful In- 


"ee  diseretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- ¢ 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost every other disease, & 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 4 
being suspected, they are doctored for a A 
* thing but the right One. Notwithstanding the 
® many valuable remedies that medical science 
& has produced for the relief of this classof pa- & 
~ tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 

effectacure. During our extensive college and Q 
“ hospital practice we have experiment with 24 
® and discovered new and concentrated remedies. ¥ 
& The accompanying prescription is offered as a && 
% certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 

cases in our gractee have been restored to per- 
* fect health by its use after all other remedies 
% failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be 
& in the preparation of this prescription. 
s Erythroxylon coca), § drachm 
A erubebin, } drachm. 

elonias Dioica, § drachm. 

min, 8 grains. 
xt. ignatie amare (alcoholic), 2 grains, 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 
Glycer' Mix. 
aad an- 


4, 


8", 


¥: 





TSS eee. 


n, q-8. 

; Make 60 pills. Take 1 pill at 8 p.m., 

other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 

@ necessary for the patient to take two pills at 

% bedtime, making the number three a day. This 

% remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 

debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 

’ cially in those cases resulting from impru- 

ence. The recuperative powers of this restor- 

& ative are truly astonishing, and its nse continued 

for a short time anene the languid, debilitated, 

4 nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 

Vigor. 

v $ we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 

& quiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 

% those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 

4 remiting $1,a securely sealed package contain- 

ing 60 pi carefully compounded, will be sent 

w by return mail from our private laboratory, or 

& we will furnish 6 es, which will cure 
& most cases, for $5. 

Address or call on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DOK STOVE DRIER 


° ght,25 Ibs. Circulars s 
CO.,Waynesboro,Pa, Bor 3. 








AM. MF’ 
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Our Grange Zomes. 


Vote for principles and not for party leaders. 
This is the doctrine taught by the grange. 











The New York Herald thinks there should be 
a prohibitory tariff on certain imports, foreign 
paupers, for instance. Yes, we heartily concur 
with the Herald. 





Says Bob Ingersoll: “My idea of a lawyer is 
that great English attorney who, having accu- 
mulated a fortune of £1,000,000, left it all ina 
will to make a home for idiots, declaring that 
he wanted to give it back to the people from 
whom he took it.” 





If the farmers of this country ever expect to 
get the upper hands of the grain gamblers they 
must unite and work in solid ranks against the 
evil. Join the grange and concentrate your 
strength to destroy the evils which are now de- 
stroying you. 





The grange should not be wholly neglected 
during the hot months. Find time to attend 
your grange meetings at least once a month, 
and assist in making them interesting; by this 
means can you alone expect to stimulate one 
another to renewed zeal and devotion. 





Senator Ingalls in his argument against wo- 
man suffrage says that no one ought to vote 
who cannot fight. This rule carried into effect 
would disfranchise millions of voters in the 
United States, but the opportunities for woman 
to cast the ballot would not by any means be 
hopeless, for women can do something beside 
weep, they can fight. 





The patrons of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut never had a grander opportunity to show 
their faith by works than the present. For the 
sake of establishing a Patrons Insurance com- 
pany, sacrifice a few dollars if need be that the 
companies be established at once, if not for 
your own benefit, then for the benefit of the 
order and of your brothers. Don’t wait, like 
dumb sheep, for others to do all the work and 
make all the sacrifices while you enjoy all the 
benefits. Be men, and come forward cheer- 
fully and earnestly to help on the good work. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


A large number of the Auburn grange pic- 
nicked with the Oxford grange, July 4th. 


BEDFORD. 


There has been so much rainy weather farm- 
ers have not more than half-finished haying. 
On new ground hay has been extra large. Why 
do farmers have any old ground? Since I have 
made it a practice of not letting grass land lay 
down more than two years I have not been 
troubled with light crops. 

Potatoes are looking finely where the ground 
is not naturally too wet. Corn never looked 
better. So many have built silos that more 
corn than usual has been planted. If the farm- 
ers had looked after the codlin moth in season 
they would have had a full crop of apples; but 
the moth has got three quarters of them, so that 
a little neglect has caused a loss of thousands of 
dollars, as there will not be more than one 
quarter of a crop. To show some of the fra- 
ternal spirit of the grange, Mr. W. C. Parker, 
Past Master of Narraganset grange, of Bedford, 
N.H., fell from an apple tree five weeks ago, 
and broke his back, and is not expected to live 
from one day to another. To save the excite- 
ment of hired help about the house to do his 
haying, the patrons turned out, brought their 
dinners, and did his haying, without making 
any trouble to the women in the house. 

T. 8. 


The Borough grange outing occurs on the 
third of August and arrangements have been 
completed for an excursion to Nantasket, in 
which all the granges in the district will join. 
The rates on the various railroads have been 
fixed at a very low rate for the round trip and 
it is hoped there will be a large attendance. 


The following is the programme of the North 
Brookfield grange: July 21, Miscellaneous. 
committee, E. A. Harwood, Miss Lizzie Good- 
speed, Miss Irene C. Hill. Aug. 4, Parliamen- 
tary Tactics. Aug. 18, Miscellaneous. Com- 
mittee, L. E. Hill, Mrs. Francis A. Hill, Frank 
Woods. Sept. 1, Forfeit night. Each member 
to furnish for the good of the order, or forfeit 
five cents. Sept. 15, Pomona’s night. In charge 
of Pomona, Mrs. M. J. Ayres. Oct. 6, Ceres’ 
night. In charge of Ceres, Mrs. F. A. Potter. 
Oct. 20, Miscellaneous. Committee, James E. 
Barr, Miss Abbie J. Hinckley, Mrs. Abbie I. 
Howard. Nov.3 Work, Ist and second degrees. 
Nov. 15, Work, 3rd and 5th degrees. Decl, 
Election of officers. Dec. 14, Annual reports. 


STATE GRANGE. 


Quarterly reports for quarter closing June 
30th received the past week from granges as 
follows :—Barre, No. 9, Amherst, No. 16, Hins- 
dale, No. 19, Auburn, No. 60, North Orange, 
No. 86, Stowe, No. 103, Oxfore, No. 123, Ash- 
land, No. 124, Upton, No. 125, Hubbardston, 
No. 126, No. Brookfield, No. 132, East Black- 
stone, No. 137. 

FIELD DAY. 


The Middlesex and Norfolk Union grange 
will meet August 1, at 10a. m., at Elmdale 
Farm, Sherborn, the home of Past Master N. 
B. Douglas, president of the Patron’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. Readings, brief addresses, 
and plenty of music may be expected. Brother 
Douglass and his accomplished lady hope to 
meet all their friends on that day, and will 
give them a cordial welcome. 

PATRONS’ FIRE INSURANCE. 


Further agents elected and reported are H. B. 
Bullard, for grange No. 109, L. Emerson 
Barnes, for grange No. 132, Geo. H. Goddard, 
for grange No. 141. We have been slowly 
gaining on the $500,000 through haying, and 
from the applications now iu, and reports from 
agents as to amounts they shall place by July 
2ist, I can see $450,000 by that date. This 
leaves $50,000 to be applied for by some twenty 
slow granges. Half of these: I hope wil! push 
the amount up to the $500,000 before August 1. 
Every agent should follow up the applications 
sent in previous to July 25th, with all the ap- 
plications possible after that date to place the 
amount beyond $500,000 if possible before Au- 
gust 1. A. A, BricuaM, Secretary. 





MAINE, 


POMONA GRANGE. 


Aroostook County Pomona Grange, No. 7, 
met at Presque Isle, June 18, W. Master A. L. 
Haynes presiding. The fifth degree was given 
to twenty, after a basket picnic in the lower 
hall. An hour was taken up with business of 
the order, when the doors were thrown cpen to 
the public for a discussion of the railroad ques- 
tion in which Bro. Edward Wiggin, ot Mays- 
ville Centre, Bros. Keep, Hayward and Park- 
hurst, Daniel Stickney, Geo. W. Collins and 
others, spoke, all making stirring remarks on 





the necessity of a more direct line of railroad to 
this country. 

Pleasant River grange is smal! in nu rs 
yet we are of good courage, looking torwal to 
better times. At our last regular meeti 
final degree was conferred on two candi 
Piscataquis Pamona meets with Pleasant R 
grange, August 18th. National lecturer, Wi 
head, comes to Piscatquis county August 1: 
The meeting is to held in Central Hall, Dov 
N. H. 

CHARLOTTE GRANGE. : 

Our grange which was organized four years 
ago is in a prosperous condition, and has been 
the means of waking up the farmers in this 
section of the country. A vast improvement 
has been made in buildings and also in the 
mode of farming. The most improved ma- 
chinery is being used and the best is none too good 
for those who heretofore would use most any 
thing and share improved machinery with others. 
The result is that old and worn out farms have 
been reclaimed, stumps and bushes have been 
removed, good cedar fences had taken the place 
of old stumps and rotten board, great boulders 
have been blasted or sunk, wet and boggy land 
has been drained and a general improvement 
has been made. Our town can boast of but 95 
voters, yet our grange to-day has a member- 
ship of one hundred and twenty-five of the 
best and most intelligent class of citizens in 
town. It has built and furnished a beautiful 
hall purchased a good library of one hundred 
volumes, are entirely out of debt and have money 
in the treasury. Nothing has ever transpired 
to cause a jar among its members, and our 
semi-monthly meetings receive an average at- 
tendance of ninety. We can boast of one of 
the best if not the best working granges in the 
state. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At the regular meeting of Bartlett grange, 
Thursday evening, July 7, resolutions were 
unanimously adopted relative to the death of 
our worthy brother, Harry B. Calef, the trst 
break in the fraternal chain that binds us to- 
gether. 

McClary grange No. 102, of Epsom, has pro- 
cured and opened to the use of its members a 
new and choice library. 

Catamount grange No. 97, of Pittsfield, is 
about to purchase a new organ for its well fur- 
nished hall. 

Capital grange No. 113, of Concord, initiated 
seven candidates on the 12th. 

Deerfield, McClary, (Epsom) and Catamount 
(Pittsfield) granges are perfecting arrangements 
for a union picnic at Pleasant pond, Deerfield. 
N. J. Bachelder of Andover, secretary of the 
State grange was president; George R. Drake 
of Pittsfield, master of eastern New Hampshire 
Pomona grange was secretary, and H. H. Met- 
calf of Concord, lecturer of Merrimack Co., Po- 
mona grange, a committee to arrange for the 
addresses at the very successful celebration at 
Tilton on the Fourth. 

The third annual farmers’ festival and pat- 
rons’ picnic will be held at Garrison Hill, ¥, 
on August 11, under the auspices of eastern 
New Hampshire Pomona grange, and present 
indications point to as successful and as en- 
joyable occasion as in the last two years. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered by D. H. Thing of Mt. 
Vernon, Maine, lecturer of the Maine State 
grange; Chas. McDaniel of Springfield, master 
of the New Hampshire State grange; John D. 
Lyman of Exeter, lecturer of the State grange ; 
N. J. Bachelder of East Andover, secretary of 
State grange; Hon. Thomas Cogswell of Gil- 
manton, lecturer of Crystal Lake grange; War- 
ren Brown of Hampton Falls, president of the 
State agricultural society; E. H. Rollins of 
Rollinsford, ex-senator; Daniel Hall, H. B. 
Perkins and others of Dover. 

Nahum J. Bachelder of Andover, secretary of 
the State board of agriculture, of the State 
grange and of the grange fair association was 
married to Miss Mary A. Putney of Andover, 
a teacher of a Manchester school, on June 30, 
and on July 11, they gave a reception to their 
many friends at Highland Farm, at East An- 
dover, which is to be their home. Highland 
Farm includes broad acres and a fertile soil, 
and has been in the possession of the family 
105 years, it being deeded to Capt. Josiah 
Bachelder by the original granters. It is one 
of the most attractive locations to be found 
among the granite hills and has long been a 
popular summer resort for city people. The 
attendance was large, the occasion enjoyable, 
and the presents numerous, valuable and 
beautiful. The buildings are spacious, the 
house is elegantly furnished, and everything 
thereabout is good enough for anybody, but 
none too good for the popular and efficient sec- 
retary and his accowplished bride. Draco. 





VERMONT 


Brookfield grange, No. 88, is in good working 
order at the present time; we hold meetings 
tLe third Friday of each month. Subjects on 
farming are discussed by the gentlemen. The 
ladies are doing their part in giving select 
readings, essays and recitations. A number of 
new members are expected as soon as the hay- 
ing season is over. 


Maple Grove grange of Westminster West, 
and Boyden grange of Westminster held a pic- 
nic July 4 at the residence of Brother R. Mil- 
ler, which was la) gely aitended and pronounced 
a success by all. First in order was music fol- 
lowed by select readings, recitations, etc., after 
which the farmers of the town joined in a dis- 
cussion on the benefits of co-operati n to the 
farmers, which terminated in the benefits of a 
co-operative creamery to the farmers of West- 
minster. The whole town seems to have woke 
up to see the fact that one of our greatest needs 
is a co-operative creamery run on the cream 
gathering system. Westminster is a good loca- 
tion for a creamery for we have some of the 
best of pasturage and many fine herds of cows. 
Hay is nearly all secured and in a fine condi- 
tion. Early potatoes are ready for market and 
yield a fair crop. Blueberries are very plenty. 





CONNECTICUT. 


WHIGVILLE. 


This grange has appointed its insurance 
committee, consisting of B. A. Peck of Whig- 
ville, L. B. Pond of Unionville and Elbert 
Manchester of Bristol. A first class committee. 
Several members are reported as anxious to 
forward their applications and take out policies 
in the new company. 

One of the best things about the grange as an 
order in Connecticut is that the men who are 
‘‘at the head” in it today are men who are at 
the head as farmers. All kinds of farm inter- 
ests are represented ‘‘way up” in the order. 
Worthy Brother Patterson of Torrington—a 
member of Hope grange and chairman of the 
State executive committee has one of the finest 
milk dairies in the State. Under his watchful 
care and labor the old Litchfield hills whereon 
he lives are made to bloom and blossom as the 





rose. He writes under late date: “Am uy 
as can be haying—a big crop—seven men be- 
sides myself at it all these long summer days.” 
All of which indicates prosperity to him and to 
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ALL VALOOU CULUuS & aw roune osuue iu Lut matter. 

The fair can be made the best ever held in 

Connecticut if the grange does its duty. It is 

believed every patron will be willing and ready 
to do everything necessary to insure success. 

WALLINGFORD. 

The grange in this town is favored in more 
ways than one. It has a substantial member- 
ship and a wonderfully efficient corps of offi- 
cials. Worthy Secretary Hopson, lately elect- 
ed chairman of the Insurance committee, while 
a young man is one of New Haven County’s 
most successful and prominent farmers. He is 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
State Agricultural society. Is always sent 
wherever the farm interests are to be subserved. 
He keeps the interest of Wallingford grange 
always in view and with Worthy Master Cook 
makes a working team worth having. At the 
next meeting of this grange on the 28th of July, 
the first and second degrees will be conferred 
onfa small class. Secretary Hopson says his 
grange is ready for the Insurance company, 
The insurance committee besides himself being 
A. D. McLean and H. W. Andrews. 


Worthy Master Hale of the state grange ap- 
pears to be in luck this year. Though it has 
not been a good season for the small fruit plants 
business, the peach orchard which he and his 
brother have been so faithfully caring for these 
last few years gives promise this season of a 
wonderfully good crop. This is good news in- 
deed for patrons all over the state, for comfort 
and prosperity to brother Hale mean just so 
much more work and service for the grange in 
Connecticut. Patrons in this state never did 
wiser work than when they elected him to the 
honorable and responsible position of State 
Master. A man of national reputation amongst 
horticulturists, and of spotless integrity among 
his own people, young, hearty, enthusiastic 
and withal reassuring as aman well may be, 
he has given by his mastery and management 
a great impetus to the order in this state. 
With financial prosperity at home he will feel 
easier in devoting still more time to the further- 
ance of “the good of the order” in all our 
borders. 





LECTURER’S DEPARTMENT NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, MIDDLEBUSH, N. J. 


By the census of 1850, the estimated value of 
farms in the United States was $3,271,575,000. 
In 1860 they were valued at $6,535,000,000. 
showing an increase of more than one hundred 
per cent. In 1870 the value of the farms was 
estimated at $9,262,000,000, showing an increase 
during the decade of $2,627,000,000, or less than 
forty per cent. In 1880 the value of the farms 
was estimated at $10,197,000,000, being an in- 
crease during the decade of $935,000,000, or 
only a fraction over nine per cent. When it is 
remembered how many millions of acres of new 
land were taken up and developed into farms 
in these later periods, the actual decrease in 
value can be plainly appreciated. In the one 
State of Pennsylvania the census of 1880 shows 
that the farms of the State Jost, in the ten years 
between 1870 and 1880 over sizty-three millions 
of dollars of their value. 


Of many more figures that might be given in 
this same direction let us look at those of our 
live stock for a few minutes. The value of the 
live stock in the United States in 1850 was es- 
timated at $544,000,000, and in 1860 at $1,089,- 
000,000, being an increase during the decade of 
$545,000,000, or more than one hundred per 
cent. In 1870 it was estimated at $1,525,000,- 
000, being an increase during the decade of 
$435,000,000, or less than forty per cent. In 1880 
the live stock was estimated at $1,500,000,000, 
being a decrease during the decade of $25,000,- 
000. Truly, thoughts for thinkers. How else 
can we stop this steady backward tending of 
agriculture, except by a thorough organization 
and education of farmers everywhere, such as 
the grange offers ? 

The growth and prosperity of the grange at 
the present time is in no way the result of ex- 
citement or of any wave of popular feeling 
which is passing over the country. It is the 
legitimate result of calm, deliberate thought 
among intelligent farmers who have looked the 
situation over, examined the grange platform, 
and decided that they will not only assist in the 
work which the grange is doing, but that they 
will become recipients of the educational, social 
and material advantages which are enjoyed by 
members of the order.— Rural Vermonter. 


Let the farmer forevermore be honored in his 
calling, for they who labor in the earth are the 
chosen people of God.—Jefferson. 


PROGRESS. 
Three more new granges : 

Guilford, No. 524, Chenango county, N. Y. 

Mount Pleasant, No. 702, Dale county, Ala. 

Eureka, No. 283, Placer county, Cal. 

The first co-operative store in Texas was es- 
tablished by the grange in Bell county in 1875. 
There are now in the State 150 retail stores in 
successful operation, besides a large wholesale 
house in Galveston. Every single one of these 
co-operative stores that has started on a cash 
basis and stuck to it, has succeeded, while in 
nearly every instance, where they have at- 
tempted to do a credit business they have been 
failures. This shows the importance of adher- 
ing to the cash system. 


Oak Hill grange, Maine, has received 60 new 
members since March Ist. 


“Let every heart and hand unite 
In the benignant plan, 

The noble purpose, just and right, 
To aid our fellow-man.”’ 


Gilead grange, Michigan, has received 32 new 
members since May lst, and expects to reach 
200 before the year closes. 


Mystic grange, Illinois, has just received nine 
new members and has applications for 16 
more. 


“During the past six months the Order has 
been steadily increasing in the State, and is 
growing in popularity day by day. The 
printed discussions of educational, economic 
and other questions is drawing the attention of 
not only thinking farmers, but of progressive 
men of other classes, tothe grange. It has a 
wider scope and a deeper meaning than asuper 








ficial glance at the Order would show.”—A. M. 
Vermont. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St..N Y. 





FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Faci 
Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluo 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles Warts, Mot 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’ Heads, Sca 
Pitting and their treatment send ldc. f 
es, 4th edition. Dr. John | | nme goed 
Established 1 


WORE 
book of 50 
87 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 


BEESEEs to Bee-Keeping, & Cata- 
logue of CHEAPEST and BEsT 
B E FE S Supplies, mailed free. Address 
J.L.Rust&Co.NewCarlisle.O. 
UNLEACHED CANADA A S H K . 


IN CAR Lots, 
ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 


TRAVEL VIA 


= ayy Feehan oe 
B T i ngton ars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
Route 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 

nm} 

C.B.R 0.9.8. | 
DENVER 


Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route frem Chicago, Peoria 
’ 

SAN FRANCISCO, 

OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 

For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 

PAUL MORTON, 
G.P.&T. A. 
0 pages, send I6c. in stamps to Paul Marton, Chicago. 
" s . ' 
Turkish ‘Hair 7 
Sl Hal’ Lone. 

Grows hair os ThA a Druggists, and 
Bald Heads AO peels TT er ORD, 
Stops dandruff nm Perfumer, 











or St. Louis to 
ST. PAUL, 
ER, H. B. STONE, 
Ist V. P. G. M. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing 32,000 words, 





and headache. 
No Lead nor 
Sulphur. 


7000 Bot-f 


tles Sold. - 
New Hair cov- ha monials. 
ers manyheads oodwin & Co, 
Carter & Carter, Weeks & Potter, General Agents. 
See Dr. Osgood, 3 Tremont Row. Price $1.00, in 
pint bottles. Moore KussELL FLETCHER, M. D,, 
4 Hancock Street, Boston. 


pase Parturition Possible. i" 

by Alice B Stockham,M.D.,isa noble 
wok ecomys by Alice Bample pages FR & 
CHI 


TURKISH] 
HAIR TONI( 





book fora noble purpose 


§60.000sold. Mor \2.75. SANITARY FUB. CO.. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION’ 


ALL LADIES are made beautiful by using Dr. 
Ammett’s French Arsenic Complexion Wafers, 
Perfectly harmless. They remove Moth, Pimples, 
Freckles, Black heads, and all facial disfigure- 
ments and make the thin, a - and enticing. Asa 
tonic they have no equal. They give strength to 
the weak, Fe relief to the dyspeptic, and rest and 
quiet to the nervous. They enlarge the arms, bust 
and other parts of the body in a most satisfactory 
manner. Sent to any address. 

C. N. MIDDLETON, 

531 Manhattan Av., New York City. 


DR. DADD’S 


HORSE AND CATTLE 


MEDICINES. 





1,00 per bo2. 





CONDITION POWDERS, ii conaitic:: 
Being free from antimony and other poisonous in- 
gredients can be given freely with a certainty of 
good results, 25 and 50 cents, 

A sure cure for 


COUGH POWDERS, Coughs, Colds, 


Heaves, Thick Wind, &c, 25 and 50 cents, 
WORM POWDERS The only reliable 

s remedy for expel- 
ling worms and restoring the digestive organs to a 
healthy condition. 25 and 50 cents. 


For all diseases of 
URINE POWDERS, 


the Kidneys and uri- 
nary organs, 25 an cents. 
Will cure Colic, Botts, 


CORDIAL DRINK, Flatulency, and Stop- 


page of Water, in from 15 to 20 minutes. 75 cents. 


HEALING BALSAM. isrusce‘sud sana: 


Bruises and Saddle 
Gal Just what every horse-owner necds, 75 cts, 
DR, DADD’S LINIMENT, ‘ees; 
for all «xternal applications in cases of Rheuma- 


remedy 
tism, Sprains, Lameness, Weakness of the Muscles, 
&c. 75 cents. 


LIQUID BLISTER, 


larged Joints, &c. 75 cts. 
The best 


MAGIC HOOF RESTORER, pr: 


tion known for promoting a healthy growth of the 
Hoof. For Fevered, Contracted or brittle Hoofs, 
or for Toe or Quarter Cracks, it has no equal. It 
keeps the hoof soft pliable and smooth. $1.00. 


Cures Spavins, Ring- 
bones, Callouses, En- 


Full directions on each package. If your drug- 
gist or storekeeper has not got the medicines, we 
will send the Powders by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of the price; or when any of the bottle prepara- 
tions are ordered, will prepay express charges. 

W. B. HURD & CO., 42 India St., Boston. 





OTES ON GENESIS, EXODUS 
IN Leviticus, Numbers and Deut., Vol. I. an 
II,, by C. H. Macintosh, at 60 Ccts., cloth, 35 cts. 
paper. Cc. CRALN, 13 Tremont Row, 
Boston, Mass. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliablo. Beware of worthless Imitations. 


Sas iES. Ask your Bru st for 
oO Chick antes nella” se to tate ty meee. 
, articulars ¢ return m 
rT} to us for p Chichester Chemical Co. 
uare, 


ee PAR ELS adison Sq ren Philada., Pa. 
where. for “Chi 

pe et i te nyt reyal Pills. Take no sng 

Geo. C. Good win & Co. Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass, 





THE YANKEE BLADE 


THE BEST FAMILY STORY PAPER. 


The Keen Literary Edge of The Yankee Blade is Appreciated by Youne 
and Old. Its Stories are Intensely Interesting to Boys 
and Cirls as Weill as to Men and Women. 


wise 1199 000 Readers 


Authors. Each Week. 
| 


Whitties to the Point. : 
a Never Dull. Great Variety. T 
’ 








Spirited Tales of Stirrin 
in the New and Old -"° 
Worlds. 


—FOR-\9 


OL: 
525: 


Stories of all kinds for all Mem. 
bers of the family to reaq 


Stories by the Best English 





Every Word Pure. 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in in its forty-seventh year, and 

is unquestionably the Largest, Bright 

est, Handsomest and Cheapest Weekly by the fireside 

Family Story Paper in America. 

Columns of Fascinating Stories each week. Children’s Corner, Householq 
Department, Fancy Work Department, Fashions, etc. 

| The publishers of THE BLADE are bound to keep up with the times. It already has upwards 
of 100,000 BEADERS EACH WEELH, but its publisher are aiming for 


| THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN AMERICA, 


With this object in view they have decided to make a special offer to new subscribers. Now |s 
the time to send a trial subscription, and then you will be prepared to know what paper to order for 
the coming year. All who subscribe at once will receive a 


| The Yankee Blade 3 Months on Trial for 25 Cents. 








Bright and Fascinating Sto- 
| Files of Adventure by 
Land and Sea. 


Upwards of Fo 


JUST THINK OF THISOFFER A MINUTE! The regular subscription price of THE YAN 

KEE BLADE is $2.00a {oar but to introduce it everywhere we shall, during the continuance of this 

offer, send it ON TRIAL to any address in the United States or Canada, THREE MONT Hs 

HIBTEEN WEES) FOR 25 CENTS, or, if the subscriber prefers, we will send it 6 months 

| for 50 cents, an entire year for $1.00, or two years for $1.75. One copy free for aclub of four new 
subscribers. Can be procured of Newsdea ers everywhere for 5 cents a copy. & 

Remittances should be made in Postal Notes, Mopey Orders, Bank Checks, Express Orders, 


| or Registered Letters. All postmasters are required to register letters when requested to do so. 
| One cent Stamps taken. 


Hundreds Sold and no Fault Found 


THE YAN E BLADE, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





We Guarantee the Machines to 
be precisely as Represented. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


AN D 


OUR GRANGE HOMES 





PREMIUM SEWING MAGHINE 


At one-third the Regular Price. 





The Sewing Machine, of which the above cut is a perfect illustra- 


tion, is offered to subscribers for 


Only Eighteen Dollars, 


With ithe NEW ENGLAND FARMER or OUR GRANGE 
HOMES One Year! 





EQUAL TO ANY MACHINE 1N THE WORLD. 


This is the same style of machine, and better in many particulars than those sold throughout t )¢ 


country for FIFTY DOLLARS. 


WHAT IS IT.—THE FARMER PREMIUM is a strong, light-running, lock-stitch machine, #0 
hand.somely finished that it is an ornament to any home, and made in every part of THE BEST MA- 


TERIALS and in the most durable manner. In its principal features it is like the ever-popular 
SINGER MACHINE, but it possesses new and valuable features not found in the Singer. 

IN ITS MODEL well-tried and improved mechanical principles have been followed and ¢ 
larged upon by the application of THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, and the additio? 
of every durable device calculated to lighten the labor of running the machine or to simplify its 1” 
gement. 

ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 34 Merchants Row, Boston. 





